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Who is your favorite news commentator? Do you know your commentators for what they 
really are? Who “has the patronizing bedside manner of a hurried $20 physician?” Which 
one “aims at the heart more than he aims at the head?” Who “operates on the theory 


that the majority of Americans prefer their opinions ready-made?” 
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You will find the answers in MOLDERS OF OPINION, an unbiased analysis of the fourteen 
leading American newscasters: Walter Winchell, Raymond Gram Swing, Sumner Welles, Westbrook 
Pegler, Gabriel Heatter, David Lawrence, George Ephraim Sokolsky, H. V. Kaltenborn, John B. 
Kennedy, Drew Pearson, Walter Lippmann, Fulton Lewis, Jr., Paul Mallon, Dorothy Thompson. In 
a series of brilliant sketches, the authors, eminent journalists in their own right, reveal the behind- 
the-headline stories of these columnists and commentators who mold the opinions of a nation. 


Behind every man is a story—a drama—as exciting and significant as the events he reports. 


Originally appearing as a series of articles in The Sign—now revised and brought up to date 
in book form—MOLDERS OF OPINION offers stimulating, delightfully informal reading. 


Price, $1.75. 
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Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 
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Te Mention 
p Alexander Baird, former Executive 
Secretary of the Pan-European Confer- 
ence held under the auspices of New 
York University, attended several Euro- 
pean and American universities. Author 
and lecturer on international politics 
and economics, he contributes to a num- 
ber of magazines and is at present com- 
‘pleting a‘book entitled America and the 
Colonization of Europe. 


p> Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., author of 
several works on economic subjects, the 
latest of which, Economic Analysis and 
Problems, was just published, is Pro- 
fessor of Economics at St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore. Dr. Cronin has had 
much practical experience as arbitrator 
in labor disputes and was last year one 
of the winners of the Pabst Postwar 
Employment Awards. 


> Thomas Kernan, recently returned 
from Europe, is the author of France on 
Berlin Time and Now With the Morn- 
ing Star, the latter being a novel written 
while the author was interned in Ger- 
many in 1943. Mr. Kernan is a Vir- 
ginian and a graduate of Georgetown, 
has had much experience in the maga- 
zine and publishing fields, and was a 
founder of the Catholic Book Club. His 
article, “Streamlined Slavery,” is the first 
of two dealing with Europe’s displaced 
persons. 


> Eugene Lyons, former Editor of 
American Murcury for five years, is well 
known as a specialist on Soviet affairs 
and Communist policies. He is the au- 
thor of Assignment in Utopia, The Red 
Decade, Stalin, Czar of All the Russias, 
etc. From 1928 to 1934 he resided in 
Russia as correspondent for the United 
Press. He resides in New York where he 
is now at work on a new book. 


> Rev. R. A. McGowan, newly ap- 
pointed Director of the Department of 
Social Action, N.C.W.C., is a native of 
Missouri, was’ educated in American 
universities and in Rome, and has made 
economic studies in most European and- 
Latin American countries. He was on 
the Organization Committee of both the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems and the Catholic Association for 
International Peace. He is the author of 
Toward Social Justice, Latin America 
and the United States, Women in In- 
dustry, etc. 
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World War Ill 


‘THERE has been increasing talk lately to the effect 
that we are headed for World War III. Some even 
predict how long it will be before it breaks out. 

Instead of submitting supinely to the idea that war 
offers a solution for humanity's ills or that war is in- 
evitable every generation or two, we should take a 
look about us and see what we have gained from 
World War II. 

We have gotten rid of the Hitler, Mussolini, Jap 
menace, but in doing so we have increased tenfold 
the threat of the Communist colossus that bestrides 
Europe and Asia and casts an ominous shadow over 
the rest of the world. Eastern Europe has been liber- 
ated from Nazi slavery only to be confined in the vast 
prison of the Soviet totalitarian system. 


ADD to the frightful toll of war the almost equally 
frightful toll of the peace” that has followed. Herbert 
Lehman, Director of UNRRA, estimates that there are 
180,000,000 people in the Baltics, Poland, Germany, 
Hungary, Austria, and the Balkans living on a diet 
near the starvation point. Father Edward Swanstrom 
of War Relief Services—N.C.W.C. reports: “It is an 
awful feeling to see people starve before your eyes 
and have nothing in your hands to give them... . 
You see thousands of refugees milling up and down 
the roads crowded with the homeless, children huddled 
in broken angles of walls against mothers who offer 
them no more than a body’s warmth.” ; 

In Poland there are over a million people homeless 
and more than that without sufficient clothing against 
the bitter cold of winter. In Greece a third of the popu- 
lation is suffering from malaria; there are 400,000 
cases of tuberculosis and 1,200,000 people homeless. 
In Italy 8,500,000 are homeless, and there is prac- 
tically no fuel for heating or for industry. Germany is 
like a vast ghetto except that the inmates are members 
of the onetime master race instead of the Jews. There 
are no figures on how many able-bodied Germans 
have been driven off to slavery in Russia or the coal 
mines of France. 

In parts of Europe millions of people, including 
women and children, have been torn from their 
homes, sometimes at a half hour's notice, and ordered 


' to get out of the country. Without food, without trans. 


portation, without hope, they are dying by the thov. 
sands of cold, hunger, and exhaustion. The death 
march of Bataan is repeated daily on a hundred roads 
of Europe by refugees whose only crime is their race 
or nationality. 


Europe today presents an almost hopeless picture 
of man’s inhumanity to man: homes and industries 
ruined; farms laid waste; families broken up; starve- 
tion and cold; pillage, murder, and rape; a ferment of 
racial and national hatreds; whole populations driven 
about like animals; the vanquished downtrodden, 
miserable, and hopeless; the victors ridden with debts, 
fears, and suspicions, making futile efforts to conceal 
their bickering and quarreling. 

Add the threat of the atomic bomb to the death, 
devastation, and misery resulting from the war just 
ended and you have an argument against war that 
should be final. There is little hope for our civilization 
or for the human race itself if we are not at last con- 
vinced that war offers no solution to the problems that 
plague mankind, that it exacts too high a price for the 
meager benefits secured. 


IN order to obtain victory, the Allies sacrificed mil- 
lions of lives, spent vast sums, and used tremendous 
efforts. If a fraction of this determination were devoted 
to the cause of peace, war would become a thing of 
the past. 

Instead of inaugurating compulsory military con- 
scription, we Americans should use all our influence 
to secure a universal reduction of armaments to a 
point where aggressive warfare would become a 
practical impossibility. We admit that this appears to 
be almost a hopeless task, but unless we succeed, the 
outlook for all of us is black indeed. 
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“Let's intervene in Spain. Let’s chuck Franco and all his un- 
holy crew. But let’s mind our own business in China. Let's 
abandon Chiang Kai-shek and give at least moral support to 
the Yenan ‘Government.”” If a 
man is looking for principles 
of consistency in foreign policy 
he had better not listen to the 
‘ Commies and the pinks. Or 
read PM. Or the editorial pages of the New York Herald 
Tribune, that baffling Republican paper, so soberly con- 
servative on domestic issues, so wildly radical on foreign 
affairs. For a long time now there has been a crusade of 
vilification against Chiang Kai-shek and American ex-Am- 
bassador Hurley, a crusade sponsored by leftists. We have 
been told the glories of the insurgent Communist warlords 
in Northern China. We have been told how they battled 
the Japanese. And of course we have been told of their 
agrarian reforms and their popularity with the people. 
Apart from the fact that a web of falsehoods has been spun 
for the American people, it is still a simple and stubborn 
truth that China has a legitimate government with which 
we were allied in the long years of the Japanese war. If the 
Hurley bombshell did no other good than that it brought 
this fact to the public notice, it was worthwhile. For it has 
cleared the atmosphere. What was jibingly called “Hurley's 
policy” has now been declared by Secretary Byrnes to be 
official policy, that it was such all along. 

For “of all the phases of our policy in the Far East, this 
seems to have been the clearest and most obvious. We for- 
mally recognize only the National Government. Our Am- 
bassador is an Ambassador to the National Government. 
Our war supplies and financial assistance have been de- 
livered only to the National Government.” Then after giving 
instances: “These are a few among many public evidences 
of our recognition of the Government of Chiang Kai-shek 
as the legitimate government of China.” Yet, fortified with 
even this declaration, new Ambassador Marshall, at least 
so we venture to think, will have difficulty protecting his 
flank from the angry barbs of pink-coated sharpshooters 
here at home. 


Our Chinese 
Poliey 


In the current wage controversy little service is being done 
capital, labor, or the public through hasty legislation or by 
the intemperate partisanship of the press. The Msues are not 
as clearly defined as the cham- 
pions of labor or the well-sub- 
sidized propagandists of big 
business would have us believe. 
Because all the facts in these 
disputes are not being made available, the public cannot but 
be befuddled. And to add to the confusion is the at least 


Laber’s Share 
in Profits 


» tacit denial of many Christian social principles. For example, 


the principle that a worker has a right to a legitimate share 
in the profits of industry. The basis underlying the reasoning 
of some very vocal proponents of industry's case is the false 
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principle that the profits of capital and management must 
remain at a constant high level and that any increase given 
labor must come from the consuming public through raised 
prices. The principle lying at the foundation of many a pro- 
labor argument being heard these days is that the wage 
earner is entitled to the full product of his toil. Proceeding 
from such opposed principles, there can be scarcely any 
alternative other than industrial. strife. 

The much-quoted papal slogan, “Capital cannot do with- 
out labor; nor labor without capital,” bears repeating in the 
present context. Capital and the stewards of capital, manage- 
ment, together with labor comprise the three factors that 
combine to give gross value. From this gross income, produc- 
tion and distribution costs plus wages must be deducted. To 
say that what is left over, no matter how large, belongs solely 
to industry is contrary to justice. The first claims on net 
profits are not dividends to investors or returns to the owner. 
The first claims belong to labor. And the reason is because 
labor is a human element with personal and social dignity 
and obligations. The wage earner’s rights are prior to the 
rights of capital. Some states recognize this in their laws that 
weekly wages be paid before interest or dividends are de- 
ducted. The minimum due the worker in justice is a living 
wage. And it is against all Christian social philosophy for any 
industry or any company to refuse to pay such a wage out 
of profits when the profits are such as to insure a reasonable 
return to investors—even after a 30 per cent rise in wages is 
conceded. The main difficulty in all the industrial warfare 
going on is that too many of the capitalist clan still refuse 
to see their obligations as Christians, obligations resting on 
justice and charity, to grow rich slowly and not at the ex- 
pense of workers who often cannot live even in modest and 
frugal comfort under the economic conditions of today. 


Curistmas shoppers complained at the dearth of goods for 
sale in the stores. Many blamed it on the strikes. But strikes 
were not the sole cause, not even a serious fraction of the 
cause. The main reason was 
that industry found it profit- 
able to keep its products off 
the market until after Decem- 
ber 31. For on that day the 
excess-profits tax ended. It was very much to the advantage 
of industry to keep earnings down. For prior to the ending 
of the tax, 80 per cent or more of the profits would go to 
the government and 20 per cent or less to industry. By de- 
ferring production, industry is very much the gainer. Con- 
sequently, it has been in no desperate haste to settle strikes. 
This fact should be kept in mind when we are told that all 
existing legal benefits are weighted in labor's favor and that 
consequently it is high time we had laws curbing unions. 
Another very important consideration not to lose sight of 
in the face of the antiunion, antilabor sentiment which 
strikes seem inevitably to arouse is the matter of tax refunds 
available to all corporations which sustain a loss in 1946. 


Excess-Profits 


Loophole 





a 


(hus if General Motors, for example, were to shut down for 
the whole of 1946, the United States Treasury would give a 
maximum rebate of $160,000,000 from the excess-profits tax 
General Motors paid in 1945. It is estimated that, with other 
income not affected by the strike, GM without selling a single 
product would still realize a profit of $30,000,000. This means 
that the Treasury will cover any losses industry may sustain 
through a strike. The official forecast is that even with a 
moderately prosperous year a total refund of $1,000,000,000 
will be made to corporations. It will of course, be much 
higher because of strikes. 

The purpose of the tax law with its carry-back provisions 
was to make the heavy tax burden of wartime more equitable 
ind to make a compensation for any extraordinary expense 


in reconversion to a peacetime basis. The aim was to ex- © 


pedite production. The unfair result is to reimburse indus- 
try, to underwrite its losses, in any labor dispute. This 
unforeseen and unintended loophole in the tax law should 
be plugged. And this not as a favor to organized labor which 
is being discriminated against, but as a matter of justice. It 
is scarcely to the advantage of the citizens of this nation to 
prolong industrial disputes by subsidizing and fostering in- 
transigence in one of the contending parties with money 
from the public treasury. 


Recentty in London, educators from forty-four United 
Nations concluded a conference in which they formulated 
a constitution for the first international educational or- 
ganization. The conference was 
conducted amidst an atmos- 
phere of loftiest idealism. The 
constitution was aimed at en- 
listing the science and culture 
of all nations as tools for promoting a universal respect for 
justice, law, human dignity, and fundamental freedoms. 
Despite the apparent solidity of this program, there occurred 
in one of the concluding sessions an incident which should 
make men pause and ask themselves whether all this fine 
idealism so current nowadays may not be built on treach- 
erous, shifting sands. 

\ delegate from Panama made a plea for the inclusion of 
God’s name in the constitution. His plea failed. On the 
contention of a United States delegate it was agreed that the 
conference was not interested in enunciating noble thoughts 
but in formulating a charter which would be acceptable to 
all nations. With that amazing inconsistency typical of “lib- 
eral-minded” educators, the delegates have launched a highly 
commendable program but have ruled out the mention of 
God whose existence alone gives meaning to the concepts 
and words which they employ so glibly. 

It is foolish to talk about human rights unless you trace 
their origin to God. If man is not an image of God, he is no 
more spiritual.and has no more sacred destiny than any 
other part of the material universe. He is simply a conglom- 
eration of atoms, a bundle of instincts, a highly refined 
animal with a strange penchant for developing neuroses. If 
he has no destiny other than to achieve comfort in this 
passing world, it can hardly be considered a crime for one 
man to get rid of his neighbor when the latter’s comfort 
interferes with his own. We don’t become morally indignant 
against the hungry cat when it pounces on the careless canary. 
We don’t shoot the fox precisely because it doesn’t respect 
the rights of our chickens. Similarly, if man is not an image 
of God, it is hypocritical for us to become indignant at the 
cruelty of war criminals, the arrogance of dictators, or the 
selfishness of imperialists. 

Moral concepts like justice, rights, freedom, and law pre- 
suppose an intrinsic dignity in human nature which comes to 
it from God. People who use such terms without admitting 
their relation to God are simply not pushing their godless 


Building On 
Sand 
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philosophy to its logical conclusions. They are living on the 
remnants of their Christian heritage long after they haye 
abandoned their Father’s house. The sobering aspect of their 
beautifully sounding charters is this: shoddy thinkers can in. 
herit a fund of concepts and words which may enable them 
to draft-a good program of action, but only integral Chris. 
tianity can make that program work. And integral Christian. 
ity is not too conspicuous in our befuddled age. 


In his Christmas message uttered four years ago, Pope Pius 
XII stated a principle pertinent to world trade. “Within 
the limits of a new order founded on moral principles,” he 
said, ‘‘there is no place for that 
cold and calculating egoism 
which tends to hoard the eco 
nomic resources and materials 
destined for the use of all to 
such an extent that the nations less favored by nature are not 
permitted access to them.” The world’s economic resources 
are rich and plentiful, yet people still starve and freeze to 
death. With modern industrial equipment and _ transporta 
tion facilities there is no reason why any people on earth 
should be left without food or clothing or. shelter. All man- 
kind has a real claim on the wealth of the world. And only 
man-made obstacles can prevent that claim from receiving 
the recognition due to it. 

On December sixth of the year just ended, the United 
States made an important move toward eliminating the 
egoism condemned by the Holy Father. Secretary Byrnes 
sent a twenty-seven page booklet to almost all the nations 
of the earth (unfortunately, Spain and Argentina were ig- 
nored); the booklet, a sequel to the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence, discussed all the forces, practices, and fears which 
crippled the free flow of multilateral trade during the cut- 
throat years preceding World War II, and it contained 
United States proposals for enlarging world trade and assur- 
ing full employment all over the earth. It was distributed 
with the hope that out of it there might emerge a charter 
for an international trade organization to be established at 
a world-wide trade conference which is scheduled for next 
summer. 

Large-scale world trade has in the past been restricted 
primarily by governments themselves. An insular attitude 
toward national prosperity has produced an unwholesome 
crop of so-called protective devices which have militated 
against the general welfare of mankind. Among such evils 
we can list prohibitive tariffs, arbitrary restrictions on im- 
portation, blocked currency, and the insuperable mountains 
of red tape often attached to international commerce. Added 
to these governmental restrictions are the unfair business 
practices of private firms which divide the markets of the 
world among members of a cartel and regulate trade accord- 
ing to their own selfish whims. If the proposed organization 
on international trade can break down some of these barriers, 
or at least keep them from becoming too strong and too high, 


Another Step 
Forward 


it will be another laudable step toward forming a Christian 


economy among nations. 

The American proposal is based on an unusual awareness 
of the responsibility as well as of the opportunity incidental 
to victory. It expresses itself thus: “The main prize of the 
victory of the United Nations is a limited and temporary 
power to establish the kind of a world we want to. live in.” 
It is ardently hoped that this new world will be established 
on principles like those embodied in the proposals on world 
trade. International co-operation of that kind would be proof 
that at least one good has come out of this seemingly futile 


war—a conviction that nations have obligations toward pro~ 


moting each other's welfare and that no nation has a right 
to seek its own prosperity without due consideration for the 
prosperity of its neighbors. 
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ISHOP ALTER of Toledo, Chair- 
man of the N.C.W.C. Social Action 
Department, on a Sunday when the 
Labor-Management Conference looked 
as if it were bogging down, put new life 
into it by a proposal of public fact-find- 
ing boards for major industrial disputes. 
The President had recommended the 
very thing in his address opening the 
Conference. It was being by-passed. 
Bishop Alter sent his proposal in a letter 
to the Secretary of Labor and to the 
Chairman of the Conference. The press, 
in general, overlooked it for a time. But 
Monday morning the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference instructed its 
Public Hearings Committee to consider 
it. The proposal was presented to that 
committee, and it reported it back to 
the Executive Committee for action. 
The Bishop had revived the whole 
Conference. After this, his proposal was 
4 central subject in its deliberations. 


Philip Murray, 





Seated: Secretary of Commerce Wallace; Judge Walter P. Stacey; Secretary of Labor Louis B. Schwellenbach. 
Standing: William Green, President A.F.L.; Eric Johnston, President U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Ira 
President 


President C.1.O.—at_ recent 


Fact Finding for Labor Peace 


By RAYMOND A. McGOWAN 


Agencies of the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Synagogue Council of 
America wired their support and ap- 
peared later in person. Perhaps the pro- 
posal is the most constructive step the 
Conference considered and so central 
that unfortunately the Conference avoid- 
ed taking action on it. When the Con- 
ference closed, it had done nothing 
about it. Yet, it did set up a continuing 
committee to consider fact finding and 
other methods of settling disputes. Per- 
haps the custom in major labor disputes 
may yet be the setting up of fact-finding 
boards. 


An objective analysis 
of the question of fact-finding 
-boards in settling industrial 


disputes 





Labor-Management Conference 


- 


A gap to be filled in the whole matter 
is the furnishing of the facts to employ- 
ers and labor and to conciliators, arbi- - 
trators, and ourselves. Filling this gap 
would, of course, mean no automatic 
settlement of current disputes and no 
automatic help in the drive for a decent 
social order. Simply knowing facts can- 
not be enough. That is only a first step. 
Wanting to be right on the basis of the 
facts and to be organized to get what is 
right and to have governmental help 
are more important. But knowing the 
facts upon which the decisions are made 
is fundamental to all this. 

Bishop Alter’s proposal for getting 
the facts is being used to try to freeze 
into law a fact-finding procedure that 
will order a ten-day delay here and a 
thirty-day delay there and another ten- 
day delay after that. That would simply 
delay action. It is a distortion of the 
idea. The idea is simply to have the 
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President or the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor (or governors or their 
labor departments or, for that matter, 
mayors, although these last were not 
mentioned in the original proposal) set 
up fact-finding boards on every impor- 
tant labor dispute so as to get the facts 
well in hand before a strike is called, 
should no agreement be reached, and to 
put the facts at the disposal of both 
sides as well as arbitrators, conciliators, 
and the public. No new law is needed 
to establish fact finding. The President, 
the governors, and the mayors can act 
within their own legal powers or.en- 
trust the job to their departments or to 
any new set-up they might establish. 

Such fact-finding boards could do 
nothing about “quickies’”—about strikes 
that start quickly for no specific, very 
important cause and that the union 
leaders oppose. Nothing governmental 
can be done beforehand for the direct 
prevention of these “quickies.” They 
begin suddenly and end almost as swift- 
ly as they began. They are often revolts 
of the rank and file against union lead- 
ership’s failure to settle things, and these 
usually end unsuccessfully. They can 
usually be left to the- union leaders. The 
real problem is the deliberate, official, 
organized conflicts between labor and 
employers which end, if not settled, in 
strikes of major proportions. 

The great disputes are usually known 
well in advance of their coming to a 
head. They can be foreseen. When they 
are foreseen the proposal of fact finding 
is that, nationally, the President or the 
Secretary of Labor appoints a board to 
get the facts of the dispute, and that 
locally, governors and mayors do so for 
lesser, local disputes. The fact-finding 
board should be_ representative of 
neither side but be made up of public 
members who have no personal claim in 
the dispute. 

The board would have official status. 
it would ask both sides to present what- 
ever information they possess. It would 
officially ask the Department of Labor, 
the Department of Commerce, at the 
present time the war agencies, and the 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bureau to give 
ill the information they possess which 
the law does not forbid them to make 
public. It would by its official status 
have the power to get replies from gov- 
ernment agencies to its requests. There 
is a story going around Washington of 
in individual senator trying to get in- 
formation from a war agency about the 
economic facts it possesses and of his 
being refused. It would get the informa- 
tion that state and city governments 
possess and any information private or- 
ganizations possess. Either side in a dis- 
pute would be in a bad position if it 
refused information. The board would 
assemble material, and make it public. 








What information would the board 
ask? 

It would want to know the wages paid 
and how many hours are worked on 
both straight time and overtime and 
how regular the employment is. It would 
want to know the increase in wages over 
a period of years and the increase in 
the cost of living in the place or places 
where the dispute centers. It would want 
to know whether the wages paid com- 
pare favorably for like work in the 
same community and in other com- 
parable communities. 

The board would want to know how 
much the company or industry is mak- 
ing and what exact dent, if any, various 
wage increases would make in its profits. 
It would want to know if there are se- 
cret profits, e.g., profits masked as money 
set aside for replacements at an excessive 
or unusual rate. Such figures can be 
gotten best from the books of a com; 
pany, but they can also be gotten, with 
a fair degree of accuracy, from the finan- 
cial statements of the company or com- 
panies involved. 

The board would want to know the 
relation of the increased productivity 
of labor in relation both to wages and 
to the profits of the company. Back of 
these facts are the prices the company 





> Blessed are they who have noth- 
ing to say and who cannot be per- 
suaded to say it. 

—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 





or industry charges. Certainly labor 
ought not to share in any skin game that 
the employers might operate, and the 
facts should be told. 

The board should have a small staff 
to help collect and digest the material. 
When it has finished its work, it should 
make the facts known simply and 
clearly. 

No delay should be allowed. A month 
or so ought to be enough to get the 
facts, to boil them down, and to report 
them. Ten days may even be enough in 
the case of an individual company. De- 
lays will hurt the drive to use fact find- 
ing for peace and for justice in industry. 
The facts are relatively simple and 
usually easy to find. 

A fact-finding board will have to tell 
the whole story. It is a story of wage 
rates in relation to the increase in the 
cost of living, made complex, on the 
one hand, by overtime pay and, on the 
other, by unemployment. The board will 
have also to get the facts on the increase 
in productivity, and the increase in 
wages in relation to the increase in pro- 
ductivity. For measuring wages by living 
costs is good only as far as it goes, and 


_ make recommendations.” 
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if it goes no farther, is only a way of 
measuring how much food and shelter 
are needed for human beings to live, 
and puts them on the level of animal 
or slaves. 

The fact-finding board will have to 
keep all the right demands of human 
beings in the front of its mind in its 
telling of the facts. Often the unions do 
not tell in their demands the whole 
story of what labor and the people really 
need. So the board may have to consider 
much more than the union asks or than 
even the ability of an individual em. 
ployer to pay what the union wants, 
The board will have to keep in mind 
that the. union does not ask enough, 
sometimes in money, but oftener in re 
sponsibility for the right handling of 
economic life. Often the union sits back 
simply demanding more wages and offer- 
ing no help.in the right handling of the 
company or industry. A fact-finding 
board should note that circumstance. 

The New York Times the day after 
the Labor-Management Conference 
ended (although a continuing :commit 
tee will remain) said that one of the 
failures of the conference was its “es 
chewing of fact-finding committees to 
That was a 
misconception of the idea of fact find- 
ing. Neither Bishop Alter’s proposal nor 
that of the Federal Council of Churches 
and the Synagogue Council of America 
included the idea that the fact-finding 
boards should make recommendations. 
The boards are to be what their name 
describes; they are to find the facts and 
tell them. The boards are not to recom 
mend anything. They could very well 
say that this or that percentage of in- 
crease in wages will have these and those 
effects. But they are to recommend noth- 
ing. After all, the responsibility for 
handling economic life rests in the 
hands of those who actually handle it 
and of those who are affected by their 
handling of it. Fact finding is essential 
to their doing it right. This proposal 
is simply a way to let them do so. 

The Labor-Management Conference 
closed without action on fact finding. 
Yet even before it closed, the United 
Automobile Workers invited a number 
of distinguished men to come to Detroit 
and serve as a fact-finding group in the 
General Motors strike. And -the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor set 
up a fact-finding subcommittee on the 
G. M. dispute that could get the facts 
in ten days or so and report them. The 
U. S. Department of Labor is interested 
in the procedure, whether the continu 
ing committee of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference acts or not, and may 
on its own set up in a number of indus 
tries the kind of boards proposed. Or 
the government may, on its own, simply 
collect all the facts that can be learned 
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and report them. These methods are not 
as good as the one that the Chairman 
of the N.C.W.C. Social Action Depart- 
ment proposed. What is needed, not 
most of all but certainly with urgent 
importance, are the facts, however col- 
lected and reported. 

An enterprising newspaper or a press 
association might become as avid about 
economic facts as about sports and tell 
the whole story. Certainly the course of 
a strike or the course of our primrose 
path to the cactus of depression is as 
important as the reason for the victory 
or defeat of any team in any league or 
of any horse in any race. But I suppose 
it is asking too much of the newspapers 
and news services to tell the whole story 
of an industrial dispute; they have too 
many labor disputes of their own that 
involve the same set of questions to be 
much interested in giving information 
to the public. 

That fact finding can have good results 
I know from personal experience. I 
helped once to investigate a railroad 
strike which was, in fact, a lockout. 
Along toward the end of the investiga- 
tion we found out who really controlled 
the company and who, therefore, was 
responsible for a very bad situation. 
The owner was a family estate of such 
impeachable history that it did not want 
another black mark added to its black 
record. So it sold its property to a rail- 
road of good history to avoid bad pub- 
licity. 

Fact finding plus collective bargaining 
plus conciliation plus voluntary arbi- 
tration plus a number of other things— 
such as labor’s sharing in management, 
in profits, and in ownership, industry- 
wide ‘contracts, and industry-wide co- 
operation and industry co-operation 
that act with governmental help—can 
turn the trick. But at our particular 
stage of trouble, fact finding is basically 
important because it’ can help every- 
thing else. 

President. Truman has initiated the 
putting of this unassailable theory into 
practice. The Labor-Management Con- 
ference ended on a Friday without much 
accomplished. Then. on Monday the 
President sent a message to Congress in 
which he said he was setting up a fact- 
finding board for the General Motors 
strike and asked that the prestrike situa- 
tion be resumed; was setting up a board 
for the U. S. Steel Corporation trouble 
and asked that no strike be called; and 
proposed a new law for a thirty-day 
delay in major strikes and for fact-find- 
ing boards. 

Of these three, the second procedure 
-that of the U. S. Steel board—is most 
like the proposal outlined here, i.e., of 
fact finding before a strike to help both 
parties, the conciliators, the arbitrators, 
and the public to make sound judg- 
ments. If the U. S. Steel board is set up 





immediately it can perhaps prove the 
value of the whole method; corporations 
and unions are often sensitive to public 
opinion when the facts are laid bare 
for all to see. The G. M. fact-finding 
board labors under the burden of a 
strike already in motion and of the pre- 
sumption that twenty days or more will 
be needed to collect and make known 
the facts while the strike is called off. 
In both cases, as well as in the law 
that the President asks for, there is the 
provision that the board will make recom- 
mendations for a settlement. Fact-find- 
ing boards suddenly have become both 
fact-finding and recommendation boards. 
Moreover, in the law that he proposes 
the boards would not be established 
early enough before a prospective strike 
to help the bargainers, the conciliators, 
and the arbitrators. The board would 
be created only after these have all 
failed, in the hope that then fact finding 
plus recommendations plus a breathing 
spell of thirty days would start collective 
bargaining, conciliation, or perhaps ar- 
bitration all over again, but with fewer 
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dragged out ought to be compensated 
for by knowledge of what the company 
or industry can or cannot pay; the books 
ought to be opened. Remember that we 
are dealing with the decent living of 
people, with steady employment and 
full production, and with an evil mix- 
ture of competition and monopoly that 
can easily topple into totalitarianism. 

The original proposal of the Depart- 
ment seems to be much like the proposal 
for the U. S. Steel Corporation and 
much like that for G. M. (aside from its 
strike). But it is pretty far from the 
President’s proposal for a law, and not 
merely on the matter of recommenda- 
tion. Fact finding ought to be early and 
not late in the program of settling 
strikes; it ought not to be a last resort 
but a first resort in any contemplated 
important strike. The thirty-day delay 
is not necessary if the government, fed- 
eral, state, or city, is forehanded and 
starts fact finding as soon as trouble 
appears. 

What is to be feared in this whole 
matter is that there is more interest in 





delays and more information in the 
hands of bargainers, conciliators, and 
arbitrators. 

In the President’s proposal such fact- 
finding boards would have power to 
subpoena records and get all the gov- 
ernmental information that is legally 
publishable.. In the Social Action De- 
partment proposal the boards would 
have the power to get the government’s 
information and all other information 
short of subpoena of records. Granting 
a delay of thirty days in a strike after 
collective bargaining and conciliation 
have failed, certainly it is little enough 
to insist that the companies open their 
books. A further delay after things have 
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Bishop Alter of Toledo, whose proposals for fact-finding boards in labor 
disputes differ considerably from those given Congressional consideration 


preventing strikes than in establishing 
economic democracy or simple justice— 
in getting living wages for people, pre- 
venting unemployment, and_ getting 
good living and work for everyone. 
From what I can see there is no general 
program, and that is what we need. 
Labor is rightly suspicious of the turn 
this proposal has taken. Now as these 
lines are written, a fact-finding board 
for the oil industry has been decided 
on by agreement with the employers 
and the unions. That method, or a 


board established without an agreement, 
and established early and not for pur- 
poses of delaying things, is the wise 
method. 
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BY RHODA LE COQ 


Illustrated by HARVEY KIDDER 


EFTY” BEDFORD ss stiffened _ his 

spine to brittle military straight- 

ness. Shoulders back, aching. Eyes front 

—on the blur of Marine green that was 
the General’s uniform. 

If he could only stop thinking. “Please 
God,” he poayen to himself, “don’t let 
me crack up! 

Here was a proud moment—some- 
thing to tell his friends. Yes, and his 
children and grandchildren in the years 
ahead. The Congressional Medal of 
Honor. They didn’t give it away as a 
crackerjack prize. 

Yet “Lefty” felt no pride of accom- 
plishment—only confusion. A mixture 
of bitterness and sorrow that was the 
outgrowth of battle. So many men were 
dead. Men he felt deserved this honor 
much more. What was a medal? Could 
it bring back his best friend? Why 
should he live on to receive the highest 
award in the nation—when “Big Jim” 
was gone? 

Their friendship wasn’t a wartime 
phenomenon. “Big Jim” and he had 
been inseparable. Long talks in the eve- 
nings, fishing, hunting, baseball games. 
Baseball! He’d never cease being grate- 
ful that a league pitcher like Jim would 
train him. “Lefty,” he’d say, “Watch 
and learn. You can hit the big league, 
too, some day.” 

Lefty's mouth tightened, his teeth 
clamped together. The General’s words 
were a jumble in his ears. 

In those long past days, Japs were 
nice little guys. They liked baseball, 
didn’t they? Anyone who played their 
game. ... But in 1941, the Japs tossed 
away the rule book, stole all the bases. 
Dirty ball! They'd killed his best pal— 
the greatest pitcher the Marine Corps 
ever had. 

“Lefty” didn’t see him die. But they 
told him how it was. Remember that 
picture—raising the flag on Mt. Suri- 
bachi? Well, except for “Big Jim’s” 





pitching, more men would have died 
making that picture possible. 

Pinned down on the raveling sand, 
his men watched him climb ahead. 
Then, standing tall, exposing himself 
for the windup, he pitched his last ball. 
A long, high curve into the nest of Japs. 
They got him as he unleashed the toss. 
“Big Jim” didn’t hear the grenade ex- 
plode, cleaning out the last pocket of 
resistance that barred their way to the 
heights. 

The morning sun glittered on the 
medal in the General's hand. “Lefty” 
felt rather than heard the soft, indrawn 
sigh of the woman at his side—her 
breath of a sob. Was she too remember- 
ing “Big Jim”? His mouth twisted in 
pain, with love for her, sharing the hurt. 
But he could never ask, “If you'd had a 
choice, would you rather he stood here 
now—alive—not me?” 

“Big Jim’s” last words, repeated, came 
back to him. “Tell Lefty—take care of 
her for me.” 

With swelling determination, a hard 
lump in his throat, he vowed he’d make 
it up to her. He'd hit big time. Handi- 
capped as he was, it would take time. 
But he’d,do it—earn lots of dough, buy 
her things. 

Responsibility weighed on him—a 
smothering mass. He’d heard her sob- 
bing into the night. Was he a big 
enough man to still that sorrow, make 
her forget? 

Like a signpost, pointing to the right 
road, other words echoed in memory. 


His men watched him clim, 
ahead, Then, standing tall, e. 
posing himself for the wi 

he pitched his last ball. A long, 
high curve into the nest of Jap, 
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“Big Jim” again, saying: “Play your own 
spot. Don’t try to be the whole team, 
And _ practice ‘catching. A good pitcher 
has to know more than tossing. He 
catches for every time he throws.” 

A load fell from “Lefty's” shoulders. 
Of course, that was it. No one could fill 
another man’s place. But he had his own 
spot. “Big Jim” pitched this particular 
game—but he, “Lefty,” must catch the 
ball—snag it sure and true. He must live 
up to the best in him. Then, this medal 
could become a shining goal, a real 
reason for pride—not mockery. Work to 
deserve it—live his life to merit the price 
“Big Jim” paid. 

Inside, the tight, hard tangle in his 
chest unwound, relaxed—the chest that 
rose valiantly beneath a proud burden, 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

The ceremony was over. He'd gotten 
through without making a fool of him- 
self—a doggone baby. The General 
patted him on the shoulder, kindly. 

“Glad he’s no head patter,” thought 
“Lefty” gratefully. He raised his eyes to 
the General's face for the first time. Just 
the shadow of a mist before his sight, 
as he said smiling, “We thank you, sir— 
‘Big Jim’ and I.” 

The woman bent down, whispering 
in his ear. “You did well, son. Fine!” 

And James “Big Jim” Bedford, Lieu- 
tenant, United States Marines, slept 
quietly beneath the flag on Iwo Jima. 
For James “Lefty” Bedford, aged nine, 
grew to man’s stature as he received his 
father’s medal for heroism. 


Pte Congressional Medal of Honor! It 
should have been a day of glory for Lefty 
Bedford, but memories of a real hero who 
had been his pal clouded the occasion. 
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Right: Jessica with some of 
her youthful admirers. Below: 
Vies Dragonette at rehearsal 


pavements, in an apartment re- 
ting its owner's artistic tastes, Jessica 
ragonette talked of an exciting past 
adio’s youngest veteran and a future 
hich promises to continue stimulating 
| productive. % 
Though it was the fatigue-end of a 
busy day, the cool serenity and 
resden beauty of the petite soprano 
been unaffected by the long hours 
radio rehearsals, costume fittings, and 
early morning session with an opera 


H's above New York’s bustling 


With the charm for which her name 
become synonymous and the calm 
ermination that had carried her as 
young schoolgirl to the heights of 
idio fame, Jessica shunted aside a mild 
unpleasantry like fatigue, and con- 
ersed blithely and spiritedly of radio, 
musical education, and the joyous 
ewards of convent life. Even the dis- 
comforts of a damp day in Manhattan 
be momentarily forgotten in the 
ce of the Dragonette enthusiasm, win- 
1ing smile, and gay quips. 

Growing up with radio has paid 
handsome dividends for Jessica. Since 
the days when she divided her time be- 
tween classroom and studio, the tiny 
ark has acquired a tremendous per- 
sonal following, a record of achievement 
yet to be duplicated, and a radiant and 
aptivating simplicity found all too 


rarely among her entertainment-world 
colleagues. 

In an industry where legends are con- 
temporary, the story of.the Dragonette 
ise to the very top of the popularity 
polls stands beaconlike among the rou- 








Radiant Lark 


By JOHN C. WYNNE 





About Jessica Dragonette whose 


voice is known to millions of radio listeners 


tine success yarns. Natural ability, an 
innate love of music, and the strong de- 
sire to use her God-given gift to best 
advantage were the weapons with which 
she forged ahead. 

Philadelphia-born Jessica was a stu- 
dent at Georgian Court when she de- 
cided that radio supplied the perfect 
answer to her desire for a musical ca- 


reer. Firmly believing that our home- . 


grown teachers were the equal of Eu- 
rope’s best, Jessica had previously made 
up her mind to defy tradition and study 
on this side of the Atlantic. The new 
medium of entertainment was a dual 
blessing in that it provided both experi- 
ence and the financial assistance nec- 
essary for further training. 

Though. past the infancy stage, broad- 
casting’s unsolved problems still offered 
a challenge to technicians and singers 
alike. It also presented a variety of de- 
mands. Jessica not only trilled into the 
microphone, she found it necessary to 
write continuity, produce programs, and 
develop ideas. In an effort to eliminate 
the “tinny” tinge with which the mike 
then endowed all singers, she spent 
countless hours haunting the control 
room and delving into its jungle of em 
gineering problems. 

The average actor or vocalist knows 
as much about the technical side of 
radio as any fairly well-informed resi- 
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dent of Tibet or Sinkiang, and prob- 
ably cares less. In her striving for per- 
fection, however, Jessica’ Dragonette 
proved to be the exception. She peered 
and probed and asked questions by the 
thousand. The result of this lively inter- 
est was soon apparent in the quality of 
her programs and the ingenuity exhib- 
ited in them. They evidenced not only 
vocal versatility, but an ever-increasing 
progress in the blossoming art of pro- 
gram production. ) 
Probably more than any other radio 
personality, the Dragonette name is as- 
sociated with innovations, new features, 
and “firsts.” The list of trails she has 
blazed is as imposing as it is lengthy, 
and a constant reminder of the strides 
made by radio in a surprisingly short 
space of time. She was the first singer 
to combine acting with vocalizing, the 
first to introduce Shakespeare, fairy tales 
for children, modern one-act plays, and 
condensed operettas over the air. Starred 
in the first international broadcast, she 
has continued the record by being the 
first subject to be televised commercially. 
The first singer to do Spanish num- 
bers on the air, and one of the few non- 
Hollywood personalities known to the 
South American public, Jessica has @ 
wide following among listeners there. 
Many of her programs have been sent 
by short-wave to the southern hemi- 
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THE SOLITARY 
By Naomi Gilpatrich 


When I think how much grace 

Has been given you, not free 

So much as making you free, 

How much kindness flows around you 


Like a golden dream, 


How oracularly you spoke 

With hands tied, feet broke, 

How you knelt in the cool dew, 

The Bowman loving your face, 

O wounded and apart, it does not seem 
Iil-meant when all were running hotly, 
Dulled heart on both legs to the sea, 
Yours was the leg the Arrow struck, 
Yours the heart that woke. 


sphere. Her listeners there have chris- 
tened her La Reina de las Ondas— 
“Queen of the Airwaves.” 

A few years ago she left radio tempo- 
rarily for a concert tour of the United 
States, Hawaii, and Canada. She gave 
her first performance in her home town 
on St. Cecilia’s Day, as a special tribute 
to the patron saint of music. Wanting 
to open the program with a musical set- 
ting of John Dryden’s “Ode to St. Ce- 
cilia” she made a frantic, but fruitless, 
search of the music shops and libraries 
for a copy of the rare composition. Fi- 
nally she unearthed a musical setting 
by George Frederick Handel and adapt- 
ed it herself for concert purposes. It is 
one of the most popular numbers in her 
repertoire. 

The tour also gave her the oppor- 
tunity to meet for the first time many 
of the thousands who had been corre- 
sponding with her since the early days 
of radio. Though in these hectic days 
of the Van Johnson-Frank Sinatra 
“swoon brigades” the word fan has 
taken on a ludicrous connotation, the 
Dragonette followers are from an en- 
tirely different stratum. 

Music lovers who admire the clarity 
and sensitivity of her voice, rather than 
the intimacies of her private life, shut- 
ins to whom she has brought weekly 
happiness, music professors and stu- 
dents, priests and nuns interested in 
fostering musical studies, all have been 
on her correspondence list for some 
time. Many of them have become per- 
sonal friends and none would consider 
a trip to New York complete without a 
visit to the current Dragonette series, 
the CBS “Saturday Night Serenade.” 
Backstage after a recent broadcast was 
an archbishop who had arrived in town 
only that afternoon and a_ musical- 
minded G.I. Joe there to tell her how 


much the programs had meant to him 
overseas. 

During the war, Jessica Dragonette 
proved conclusively that the servicemen 
appreciated more than the low comedy 
and burlesque which some people would 
have us believe is the enlisted man’s 
choice of entertainment. Her programs 
at countless camps, bases, and hospitals 
were greeted most enthusiastically. The 
men howled at her rendition of Arthur 
Guiterman’s “The Prophylactic Pup,” 
but the applause was equally thunder- 
ous for Massenet’s “Thais” or Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria.” 

Innumerable honors and awards have 
been bestowed on Jessica Dragonette 
since her rise to fame. She has been 
commissioned an honorary Colonel in 
the Air Force, adopted by an Indian 
Tribe and rechristened “Princess Sing- 
ing Bird,” decorated by women’s clubs, 
the USO, the American Legion, the 
Army, the Navy, and the Treasury De- 
partment, in addition to countless pop- 
ularity polls and radio citations. 


LL these tangible results of her efforts 
to foster a love of fine music have 
been welcomed, but all take second 
place to the most prized of her posses- 
sions—the Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice 
Cross given by Pope Pius XII in recog- 
nition of her widespread charitable en- 
deavors. Though her schedule is daily 
crowded with rehearsals, studies, fittings, 
interviews, and broadcasts, Jessica Drag- 
onette has never been too busy or tired 
to donate her time and talent to a 
worthwhile cause. 

Some months ago she gave a commend- 
able example of her willingness to co- 
operate by singing at the Annual Com- 
munion Breakfast of the Catholic In- 
stitute of the Press and the following 
night at a musical evening sponsored by 
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the Catholic Poetry Society. Encore after 
encore beyond tne regular program were - 
pleasantly and willingly supplied. 

Each spring finds her returning to 
Georgian Court College at Lakewood, 
New Jersey, to sing at the commence- 
ment exercises of her Alma Mater, a 
tribute and gesture of friendship for 
her former teacher and lifelong friend, 
Sister Mary Beatrice, Music Director of 
the College. 

Opening the annual Catholic Chari- 
ties Drive broadcast in New York, and 
flying to appear as soloist with the 
famed Boys Town Choir, under the di- 
rection of Father Francis P. Schmitt, at 
a bond rally sponsored by the Omaha 
Council of Catholic Women, were part 
of her list of extracurricular activities 
for this year. Not to be classed with the 
professional Catholics who seek to bol- 
ster their political ambitions or careers 
by attaching themselves to Church 
names and organizations, Jessica be- 
longs rather in the category of those 
who try to make of Catholic Action 
more than just a pretty phrase. 

Unmarried, Jessica has ideas on the 
subject of matrimony which are as prac- 
tical as they are unfashionable. She 
“wonders at the modern attitude which 
makes the self-development of a career 
seem the focus of life and marriage just 
one of the many things a clever woman 
can take in her stride. I wonder how 
any woman can do that without sacri- 
ficing just those spiritual values which 
raise marriage above the level of a pro- 
saic job?” 

Those are not the ideas on marriage 
usually associated with a modern glam- 
our girl and top-flight star. It takes 
courage and common sense and a back- 
ground of solid, practical spirituality to 
speak out with such forthright honesty. 
Talking to Jessica Dragonette, watching 
her at work, and listening to the quite 
candid compliments tossed her way by 
fellow radioites, you cannot help get- 
ting the impression that she is a young 


’ lady rarely content to do or say the ex- 


pected. She is too honest for that. 
Future Dragonette plans include a 
concert tour of South America, a session 
of moviemaking in Hollywood, and re- 
cording an album of Catholic hymns. 
Youngest and most successful of ra- 
dio’s pioneers, Jessica Dragonette has 
paced the industry with the rich, sweet 
voice and flawless diction that music 
critics have called “a model of singing 
art.” She has already triumphed in ev- 
ery branch of radio, the concert stage, 
movies, and television. Grand opera re- 
mains the only citadel to be stormed, 
and she is now preparing for her de- 
but. Those who know the tiny but de- 
termined lark are certain that her 
campaign to scale the operatic heights 
will result in a resounding vocal victory. 





From a captured Nazi photograph. Polish 
workers are being marched into the fields 


~Y OMETIME in 1943, the propaganda- 
S wise British Broadcasting Company - 
began using the label “slave laborers” to 
designate the foreign workers who had 
been recruited, drafted, or dragooned 
from every nation of Europe to man 
the wartime industries of Germany. 

\merican radio and press picked up 
the epithet, and in spring 1945, when 
our armies invaded the Reich, this 
striking and easy term was used indis- 
criminately for any and all non-Germans 
found on the spot. I have before me 
clippings from Life, Time, and The New 
York Times in which these honorable 
papers use the term “slave laborer” 
under photos of the emaciated men and 
women who survived the horror of Bel- 
sen and Dachau, or of the corpses of 
men and women who did not survive. 
\s a matter of fact, these unfortunates 
were political prisoners, more than half 
of them Germans, and were not workers 
is such. But since it was known that 
there were 11,000,000 foreign workers 
within the Reich, there was a night- 
mare image in the mind of the American 
reader. 

Now that December 1945 has seen 
the last scenes of the drama, and since 
no wartime propaganda purpose is now 
to be served, I want to recapitulate the 
facts about the foreigners whom we lib- 
erated inside Germany. These facts I 
gathered in France in 1942 when work- 
ers were being high-pressured or kid- 
napped into German service, in Ger- 
many itself where I was interned in 
1943 and had a chance to know many 
dozens of these workers and to see many 
hundreds more, and lastly in Germany 
in 1945 when I visited a long series of 
workers’ camps and concentration camps 
wearing the uniform of the U. S. Army. 

The Anglo-American armies liberated 
seven million foreigners in Western Ger- 
many. Frankly, no one knows how many 
others were freed by the Red Army, 
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y ee are the facts about the millions 


of foreigners who have been liberated from 


Nazi Germany 


which doesn’t go in for statistics. Of our 
seven million, six million were citizens 
of the United Nations, and a million 
were Italians and Hungarians, our half- 
hearted enemies. They belonged to 
three different categories, each there for 
a different reason, and each treated 
differently by the Germans. The cate- 
gories were: first, the prisoners of war; 
secondly, the foreign civilian workers; 
and lastly, the political prisoners found 
in concentration camps. 

Category one had precedence over all 
others, as far as our soldiers were con- 
cerned. We freed 91,800 American and 
168,400 British PW’s. Except for a few 
hundred exceptions, which are now the 
subject of war-crime cases, the Anglo- 
Americans had been treated in accord 
with the Geneva Convention. The food 
provided was extremely poor, -but not 
necessarily in violation of the Conven- 
tion which only requires that prisoners 
receive the rations of inactive troops of 
the capturing nation. In Germany, by 
our standards, such rations are miser- 
able. The health and morale of our 
prisoners had been maintained for years 
by Red Cross packages ffom Britain, 
India, and the United States, which were 
regularly received under Switzerland’s 
supervision until the spring of 1945 
when we bombed the German railroad 
system out of business and cut off many 
camps from all transport. Except for 
the usual mild psychoses, the condition 
of most prisoners was good. 

In addition to the Anglo-Americans, 
750,000 French PW’s remained in Ger- 
many in 1945, divided between the 
Western and the Russian zone. These 
were the residue of 2,500,000 French- 
men captured in 1940, of whom the 
rest had been repatriated over four years. 
The 750,000 were held, quite frankly, 
as hostages for the good behavior of the 
Vichy Government, but their labor was 
not without value to German economy. 
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The wives and mothers of France, 
and friends of France throughout the 
world, had done their best to send Red 
Cross packages to these French PW’s, 
but with the French themselves on bed- 
rock rations, the shipments were small 
compared to the Anglo-American scale. 
However, to everyone’s surprise ‘and de- 
light, when the French prisoners were 
rescued, their health was far better than 
anyone had dared to hope. 

In June 1945, I worked for some days 
in the medical examination room at 
Longuyon, in Haute Lorraine, one of 
the principal centers at which train- 
leads of returning prisoners and workers 
were checked back into France. I saw 
thousands of PW’s stripped in these ex- 
amination rooms. None was fat, but 
almost all were well muscled. The 
French doctors at Longuyon examined 
over 50,000 PW’s and were able to rate 
the health of 90 per cent as “excellent,” 
with only 10 per cent divided between 
“fair” and “poor.” 

The explanation is that most French 
PW’s worked on farms, sometimes in 
groups, sometimes on parole running a 
farm or vineyard for an absent German 
soldier. They ate the food of the farm 
and lived its life. However, as I do not 
want to give too rosy a picture of the 
French PW in Germany, I must add 
that for over four years the Germans 
had repatriated any prisoners who de. 
veloped serious physical disorders, so 
that those we found in 1945 were men 
of unusually good constitutions, with 
all weaklings eliminated. 

All Belgian, Dutch, and Norwegian 
troops were released by the Germans in 
1941, except members of these coun- 
tries’ professional armies. We freed 
60,000 Belgians and 7,000 Dutch and a 
few hundred Norwegian PW's. There 
were few Polish PW’s, the Polish soldiers 
having reverted to civilian status in Jan- 
uary 1940, when Germany and Russia 
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partitioned Poland and declared the end 
of the Polish state. However, profes- 
sional army officers, a few thousand in 
mamber, were given military status to 
the end. A few Yugoslav officers were 
similarly kept on ice. 

There remains the greatest group of 
all, the Russians. Since Russia had never 
signed the Geneva Convention, per- 
mitted no inspection of German pris- 
oners in her hands, and was believed 
to be treating them with extreme cruelty, 
the Germans saw no advantage in good 
treatment and handled the Russians .in 
any way that seemed convenient. For 
the sake of Better food, many Russian 
soldiers volunteered for General Vlasov’s 
“Russian Liberation Army.” But had 
food, poor camps, sadistic discipline, 
and hard labor were the lot of a million 
of their men. 

The army of PW’s created a great but 
sympathetic burden as we took over 
Western Germany and had the,privilege 
of freeing them. The PW’s continued 
to act as soldiers, maintaining their 
military organization and discipline. 
They did not, to any extent, break loose 
against the German population, and 
moved in military groups, or waited 
for their orders, which was a still harder 
thing to do. 

The repatriation westward was easy. 
They were loaded into trains, freight 
cars, passenger coaches, returning sup- 
ply trucks, anything that would roll, 
and sent in the right direction. At the 
borders their own Governments and Red 
Crosses took charge of them. The re- 
patriation eastward was more compli- 
cated. Under an agreement made at 
Halle in June 1945, between SHAEF 
and the Red Army, no other foreigners 
weré allowed to move eastward or into 
the Balkans, until all Russian PW’s 
were returned. Owing to the Russian 
failure to return railroad cars to us, 
this program dragged on for months. 

If, except for the Russians, the PW’s 
were not too badly handled in Ger- 
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Part of the 1,512,000 French workers being sent into Germany 


many, it is due to the fact that they 
were the property of the German Army, 
the Wehrmacht. The occasional beating 
or execution of downed aviators was at 
the hands of village mobs or the Ges- 
tapo, before the men reached the com- 
parative safety of the regular army. 

But, after all, there are PW’s in 
every war. The novel and spectacular 
group in World War II were Germany’s 
foreign workers. They numbered some 
five million in the Anglo-American oc- 
cupation zones, and probably some 
eleven million in all Germany. Our 
Army gave them the generic title of 
displaced persons, and every soldier 
knew the DP’s. 


HESE were the real 

A ers,” if you wish, but their treatment 
and origin were so varied that it is 
dificult to lump them under a single 
epithet. They began to cause headaches 
for the Army with the first penetration 
into German territory, near Aachen, and 
the headaches are not over. 

The “slave workers” were no living 
skeletons. They were able-bodied men 
and women who worked in factory, 
mine, road, farm, shop, or hotel, who 
sustained the war economy of the Ger- 
man nation while German men were 
fighting. They were fed living rations, 
for the simple reason that they had to 
work, and they could not work on food 
below a certain par. Stripped of her 
own manpower, Germany was able to 
stay in the war thanks only to this im- 
ported labor. In the German steel in- 
dustry, for example, at the war’s end 
there were seventeen foreigners for 
every German. 

The worker from western Europe— 
France, Belgium, Holland, Norway— 
had the same food cards as a German 
civilian. Almost everywhere he shared 
bomb shelters with the Germans. In un- 
bombed cities and in smaller towns; he 
was at first permitted to live in any 
quarters he could find. As the bombings 
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created a vast housing shortage, the 
workers were moved into barracks or 
into camps, to make place for refugee 
German families, but they were not 
under guard or behind barbed wire 
until, as the invasion progressed, their 
city was placed under martial law. Out- 
side of work hours, which were as high 
as sixty a week, but averaged between 
fifty and fifty-five, they were as free— 
for what it was worth—as a German 
civilian. 

About 300,000 French volunteered to 
work in Germany, of whom 100,000 were 
women. A few of these volunteers, a 
handful only, were Fascists who _ be- 
lieved the future Europe lay in a Ger- 
man victory. Most volunteers were sim- 
ply men out of work, attracted by the 
employment and high wages offered in 
Germany. Unable to find work at home, 
their signing up to work beyond the 
Rhine was in fact an economic com- 
pulsion. There was no draft of women 
workers; no Frenchwomen ever had to 
go to work in Germany. Of course many 
went because their husbands or- fiancés 
were going, and they wanted to be near 
them. Others went because the earnings 
of their profession—the oldest profes- 
sion—were better in war-prosperous Ger- 
many than in France. But the French- 
woman who worked beyond the Rhine 
is looked upon very harshly by her 
countrymen in France today. 

The bulk of the 1,512,000 French work- 
ers were victims of the Laval-Sauckel 
agreement, drafted by Vichy to work in 
Germany. With the closing down of 
factories in France, or their destruction 
by Allied bombers, great groups of men 
were thrown out of work. The unem- 
ployed were promptly registered by the 
Vichy labor offices and received notices 
to report at such and such an hour for 
departure to the Reich. At first, pris- 
oners of war were returned from Ger- 
many in exchange for the workers, but 
gradually even this pretense of reciproc- 
ity was abandoned. For instance, all of 
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the “Chantiers de la Jeunesse,” a sort of 
CCC organization for French youths, 
were shipped off in October 1942, to the 
tune of 300,000. 

A few Frenchmen, perhaps 20,000, 
succeeded in evading the labor draft 
by crossing into Spain or taking to the 
hills in the famous Maquis, but only 
the most adventurous cared to risk living 
the life of a hunted beast in the moun- 
tains, and most draftees went off to 
Germany with more or less docility. For 
the Germans did much to sugar-coat the 
pill. 

First of all, the wages paid to French 
workers in Germany were much higher 
than they had ever been in France for 
the same types of work, and the worker 
could send substantial allotments back 
home—two-thirds of his pay if he were 
single, and three-fourths if he were 
married. There were clubs for each 
nationality, social services, free enter- 
tainments, organized athletics. Accord- 
ing to a study made among returning 
workers, 80 per cent claim to have list- 
ened regularly to the Allied radio, de- 
spite the Gestapo. Until the Normandy 
invasion, every man was allowed to re- 
turn to France for two weeks vacation 
a year, although the system worked 
creakily, and elaborate precautions were 
taken to be sure the worker returned. 

Most of the young men entered into 
liaisons with German women, for celi- 
bacy is little to the liking of the young 
male of the French working class. A 
French officer, in charge of repatriation 
at a large center in Oberkassel-am- 
Rhein, told me that 20 per cent of the 
returning workers who registered with 
him, wished to marry some German girl 
and take her back to France with him. 
The French Government would not al- 
low it, even when a religious marriage 
had already been performed, and even 
when there were children. At every de- 
parture of French workers we saw the 
young German brides and 
sweethearts left standing at the enclo- 
sure gates as their French lovers were 
loaded into trucks and carried off to 
France. In Europe’s vast confusion, most 
will never see one another again. 
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O Catholics an interesting feature of 
‘le life of French workers was their 
religious organization. The local Ger- 
man parishes were open to them. But to 
form an apostolate, the Catholic hier- 
archy of France worked out a novel and 
heroic scheme. Numerous priests, about 
200 in number, enlisted as factory work- 
ers, and went to Germany to live in 
the barracks and clubs of French work- 
ers, and to serve as their chaplains. 
These priests, who have since formed a 


small religious congregation in France, . 


worked as ordinary factory workers, day 
after day, alongside their fellows, but 
helped to direct the social life of their 


group in their off hours, and said Mass 
wherever and whenever convenient. 
Cardinal Suhard gave special faculties 
to these priests to facilitate their work. 

These foreign workers from the West, 
the million and a half French, the 
quarter-million each of Dutch and Bel- 
gians, were subject to no special indig- 
nities as long as they docilely and re- 
spectfully did the labor required of 
them. For those who did not, the gates 
of the concentration camps yawned wide, 
and ‘in the Koncentrationlager were al- 
ways many thousands of workers, ac- 
cused of sabotage, of slowdown, or of 
attempting to return to their native 
countries. 

About 300,000 Italians worked in the 
Reich, mostly in the south. As the 
fortunes of Italy declined, their rela- 
tions with the Germans became cooler 
and cooler. After the German surrender 
we refused to supply them either food 
or transport, and many started walking 
home, a hard but not superhuman task, 
across the midsummer Alps. After all, 
there have been railways for only a 
hundred years, and the merchants have 
trekked back and forth between Venice 
and Munich for two thousand years. 





> A man’s age demands venera- 
tion; a woman’s demands tact. 
—ANON. 





The German treatment of the work- 
ers from the Balkans and Eastern Eu- 
rope was quite different and very in- 
ferior to that of workers from the West. 
In Western Germany, the million Poles, 
the 135,000 Czechs, the 200,000 Yugo- 
slavs, the million Russians, the smatter- 
ing of Greeks, Rumanians, and Bulgars, 
were always called upon to do the 
heaviest work. They dug the coal, made 
the synthetic gasoline, poured the con- 
crete, mended the railways of Hitler's 
Fortress Europe. 

All of these Eastern European peoples 
had to live in guarded barracks, within 
barbed-wire enclosures. Their food var- 
ied in different parts of Germany, but 
was always poor. It is true that they 
were paid, and could send money to 
their families back home. They were 
permitted to have amateur theatricals, 
musical instruments, and such harmless 
amusements as cost no money and were 
calculated to divert them a little. There 
was good sanitation, not so much for 
the comfort of the inmates, as for the 
control of epidemics. The Ukrainian 
women were leased out to the wives of 
party members as domestic servants, 
and fared well enough. But their men 
were prisoners behind barbed wire, 
doing the heavy, dirty, back-breaking 
work of the German nation, treated as 
unequal serfs, and inadequately pro- 
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tected in case of air raids. It is sad to 
relate that thousands of foreign workers 
were killed by our airmen, having no 
better protection than slit trenches 
alongside their factories or barracks, 

Back of the difference of German 
toward Western and Eastern 
workers lay Germany's ingrained doc. 
trine of the Herrenvolk. If Germans are 
ready to admit that French and Dutch 
are also Herrenvolk, to them a Slay js 
always a slave. Not only did they despise 
the Slavs, they also feared them, for 
after Stalingrad the Germans were aware 
of the vast and avenging shadow of 
the Slavs’ big brother, Russia. 


ETWEEN Western European work- 

ers and the Eastern Europeans in. 
side Germany, a deadly hatred developed, 
which I consider one of the most serious 
time bombs of Nazi doctrine. The west- 
erners had better food, the easier jobs, 
the good air-raid shelters, and were 
often used as foremen. The easterners 
began to liken the French and Belgians 
to their German conquerors. The 
French in turn feared the Poles and 
Russians, and many ugly scores were 
settled after the liberation. 

In this article I have tried to give 
a picture of the slave workers as they 
really were. In another article in the 
following number of Tue Si6n, I shall 
describe the great adventure of their 
control and repatriation, and shall speak 
of the American Army’s handling of the 
moot question of the political prisoners 
in concentration camps. 

But before leaving the question of 
the foreign workers, it is important to 
remember that without them, Germany 
could never have continued the war for 
the better part of six years. They were 
the sinews behind the Wehrmacht ina 
Germany that was absolutely depleted 
of its adult manpower. The foreign 
workers did not, they could not have 
wished for a German victory; but they 
worked on. The secret history of the 
war, to be written some day, will tell 
of the labor and treasures that Britain 
and America spent to induce slow- 
down and skillful sabotage by the for- 
eign workers. Here and there, of course, 
an individual tried it. Sometimes he got 
away with it, sometimes he was caught 
and punished. But there is no convinc 
ing evidence of a large-scale movement. 
As for an insurrection, there was never 
the slightest rumor of one. 

By and large the foreign workers 
turned the war machine of Germany 
down to its sputtering end. It is the 
phenomenon of men deprived of lead- 
ers. For a parallel we have to go back 
to the history of the American Civil 
War, when the North labored for a 
revolt of the Southern slaves, of which 
the Emancipation Proclamation was 4 
part. The revolt never occurred. | 
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An analysis of a factor 
in Russian policy that proves 
puzzling to many 


N empty seat, reserved for the Soviet 
Union, was the most conspicuous 
piece of furniture at the initial sessions 
of the Far Eastern Advisory Commission 
in Washington. Twice, indeed, the pro- 
ceedings were postponed in the desper- 
ate hope that Moscow would accept, 
belatedly, the invitation to fill it. 

The same unoccupied seat was in 
evidence, and weighed heavily on the 
minds of the delegates, when the in- 
ternational meeting on civil aeronautics 
took place many months earlier. 

‘At the Quebec world-wide conference 
on food—perhaps the most urgent sub- 
ject in our suffering postwar world— 
Soviet delegates were present. But they 
sat on the edges of their chairs, as it 
were, tentatively and sullenly. Before 
the meeting had concluded its labors, 
the Russians withdrew, leaving the seats 
empty once more. 

Immediately thereafter the Interna- 
tional Education Conference began its 
important work’ in London. Here was 
a subject which outwardly seemed suffi- 
ciently generalized and innocuous not 
to frighten away any country. But again 
the Kremlin’s seat was unfilled. 

It is not stretching the truth too far, 
therefore, to assert that an empty seat 
has become the symbol of Soviet policy 
on world problems calling for co-opera- 
tive efforts of all nations. Even where 
Russia has been represented, its dele- 
gates have been conspicuously truculent, 
aloof, and in the final analysis unco- 
operative. They have been inclined to 
gum up proceedings with technical ob- 
jections, long delays while awaiting 
instructions and _ clarifications from 
Moscow, and stubborn take-it-or-leave-it 
ultimatums. 

The empty seat, it seems to me, is a 
useful symbol of the Russian role and 
deserves to be popularized. It dramatizes 
the reality of Soviet reluctance to work 
with the rest of the world, and that is 
useful as a counterweight to the one- 
world illusions being spread by well- 
meaning romantics. It is more reason- 
able, and in the final check-up safer, to 


Moscow's Empty-seat Diplomacy 


By EUGENE LYONS 


recognize and try to understand Russian 
abstention and tactics of obstruction 
than to pretend they do not exist. 

The magnitude of this abstention was 
summed up recently by Walter Lipp- 
mann. Having set himself up as the 
great champion of appeasement of Stalin, 
to the point of supporting meek accept- 
ance of every Soviet fait accompli any- 
where, Mr. Lippmann is not likely to 
exaggerate knowingly in the matter of 
Moscow’s dog-in-the-manger conduct. He 
discerns ‘‘a decision in Moscow to re- 
duce to a minimum the business of 
settling affairs by means of international 
conferences,” and adds: 

“There was no formal rupture. But 
contact between Moscow, London, and 
Washington became too slight and un- 
informative for the practical purposes 
of policy-making and negotiation. There 
was no break in diplomatic relations 
but there has been what is tantamount 
to a break in diplomatic intercourse. 
Soviet diplomatic officials abroad took 
a line which came very near being one 
of non-participation in the machinery 
of international action which exists to 
deal with the postwar world.” 

Officials of the French Foreign Office 
earlier made essentially the same ap- 
praisal. After the disastrous conference 


of Foreign Ministers in London, they 
indicated their belief, in the words of 
a New York Times dispatch, “that Mr. 
Molotoff had instructions from the start 
not to come to any agreement, for rea- 
sons that they were unable to under- 
stand.” 

The difficulty in figuring out Russia’s 
reasons is the most interesting part of 
their statement. That is the puzzle to 
which Anne O’Hare McCormick alluded 
when she cabled from the London meet- 
ing, even before it collapsed in futility: 

“The question most often asked at 
this conference is whether the Soviet 
delegation is deliberately trying to make 
the going as hard as possible, and, if so, 
with what end in view.” 

That is still the primary question. 
While no one can pretend to have the 
final answers, we are justified in explor- 
ing the subject. It has become a truism 
that full collaboration of the victors of 
the war is essential to preserve the peace. 
The squeamishness of one’ of the main 
victors about taking part in practical 
experiments in collaboration is too 
serious a matter to be dismissed lightly. 
The empty seat in this or that confer- 
ence can be explained with some show 
of reason, but the cumulative meaning 
of all these empty seats remains to be 
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lyzed and, if possible, comprehended. 
lwin L. James, one of the editors 

New York Times, touched on one 
the chief reasons for the Soviet 
ion’s non-co-operation when he wrote 
itiy: 


Her hesitancy with respect to inter- 


he feeling that she would be voted 
of something she might otherwise 








e fact is that the Soviet Union, in 
flush of victory, with her armies 
yed over the larger part of* the 
pean continent and a considerable 
nt of northern Asia, has made a 
series of unilateral decisions. To 

less politely, she has ‘made exten- 
rritorial grabs, and followed them 
th political action to fortify her 


is the process ended. The hand- 
insurrection in northern Iran 
be proof enough, for skeptics, 
he Soviet dynamics of expansion 
ill far from being exhausted. Un- 
Red Army collaboration with the 
Communist forces, giving the 
zents the right of way while re- 
ing more or less within the letter 
August treaty with the Chinese 
nment, provides additional proof. 
es the military pressure being 
it to bear on Turkey through de- 
ient of Russian troops both on the 
sian and Bulgarian frontiers. 
of these grabs and threats will 
the test of open discussion, let 
the test of elementary principles 
ernational equity. Every world 
ence where Soviet actions might 
to be explained or defended is 
re an embarrassment to Stalin’s 
































































nal meetings is quite plainly based ' 


American delegation at the Educational Conference in London. Russia was not t 


regime. Where it can stay away without 
excessive loss of face, a plain refusal 
to attend is consequently the easiest way 
out of the dilemma. Where attendance 
cannot be avoided, a strategy of delay, 
of raising secondary and tertiary issues, 
of taking an intransigent stand on some 
difficult question, serves to head off a 
showdown on “delicate” subjects. 

From the vantage point of a Europe 
wracked by hunger and yearning for 
some normalization of its life, the fail- 
ure of the London conference was a 
grim tragedy. From the vantage point 
of hard-boiled Soviet policy, it meant 
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UNO delegates at the Agricultural Conference in Quebec. Russia was not there 
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a few additional months gained to con- 
solidate Soviet Russia’s domination of 
Eastern Europe behind a wall of steel 
from Stettin to Trieste. Time is on 
Russia’s side, as it is on the side of any 
nation which must rely on the fait ac- 
compli as the final justification for its 
behavior. : 

In London, Mr. Molotoff found hin- 
self almost always in a minority of one 
against the other four Foreign Ministers. 
At preliminary meetings of the United 
Nations Organization, the Soviet spokes- 
man, Mr. Gromyko, could count only 
on the support of his puppet regimes, 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, when 
discussions came down to actual voting. 
Under the circumstances it is wholly 
understandable that Stalin should seek 
to keep everything fluid; undecided; to 
prevent the test of a vote on specific 
problems. 

Russia is convinced that in any gather- 
ing of all the nations of the planet it 
will find itself, in effect, in a minority. 
This is the real key to its hesitancy and 
to what some observers erroneously call 
its‘new isolationism. Stalin has more 
chance of making his policies prevail 
at a conference of three powers than of 
five powers, at a cosy meeting of five 
nations than a mass meeting of fifty. 

Being unencumbered by our preju- 
dices about democratic representation, 
the Soviet government seeks as a matter 
of course to whittle down the number 
of countries to be given a voice in the 
examination of any subject, whether it 
be education, civil aviation, or food 
production. The smaller the circle, the 
greater the Kremlin's weight. More than 
that, in a world where totalitarian Rus 
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sia, despite its new strength, is still dis- 
tinctly a minority as against the demo- 
@atic portions, it can have no reason 
{0 encourage international organization. 
+ The Soviet Union participated in 
the San Francisco Conference where 
the United Nations Organization was 
launched. Repeatedly the proceedings 
game close to being wrecked by Soviet 
demands and Soviet stubbornness. At 
every point, through insistence on big- 
nation veto powers, Moscow pushed the 

ject closer to a great powers alliance, 
further away from the more democratic 
notion of a true world federation. In 
the subsequent meetings of the UNO, 
Russia continued to oppose every move 
toward wider participation of all na- 
tions by fortifying the prerogatives of 
the five Big Powers at every turn. 

In the very act of joining the UNO, 
therefore, Russia limited the scope of 
the world organization, reducing its 
powers and chances of success to a 
minimum. Moscow’s lip service to the 
UNO must not obscure the fact that it 
is opposed to true world organization. 
It wants a world that is segmented and 
departmentalized; a world in which 
there are three-power and _five-power 
and ten-power combinations for limited 
purposes, rather than an_all-nations 
union for all international purposes. 

There, it seems to me, is the primary 
explanation why Russia “is deliberately 
trying to. make the going as hard as 
possible” whenever it meets other coun- 
tries around the conference table. The 
United States, Britain, France, and 
China, let alone the middle and small 
countries, wish to broaden and unify the 
foundations for international decisions. 
The most vocal indication of this fact 
came in the House of Commons after 
Prime Minister Atlee’s return home 
from his atom bomb conference with 
President Truman in Washington. For- 
eign Secretary Bevin used the occasion 
to propose a democratically elected 
world assembly and his Tory predecessor, 
Mr. Anthony Eden, demanded a review 
of the veto power lodged in Security 
Council. 

Russia, by contrast, is determined to 
narrow the basis of international action, 
to split the foundations into as many 
subdivisions as possible. Whether Stalin 
is justified in this policy from the angle 
of his own purposes and his own fears 
is another question. The fact itself, that 
he is basically opposed to genuine world 
organization, must be noted and _ ac- 
knowledged. Only then does the be- 
havior of his agents begin to make sense. 
Only then does their readiness to wreck 
a conference on far-fetched pretexts, 
appear as logical parts of an over-all 
policy and not, as the wishful thinkers 
insist, mere expressions of ineptitude or 
symptoms of a temporary suspiciousness. 


There is ‘another explanation from 
which most observers shy away because 
it is too disturbing to contemplate. I 
refer to the fact that Soviet Russia 
regards itself as the nucleus of its own 
world order—a “Socialist” or Soviet 
world order. In addition to the nations 
already in its fold in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and those 
under Soviet control now being primed 
for ultimate membership in the Union, 
it has passionate adherents in all other 
countries. For Stalin and his associates 
to give sincere support to an enduring 
world organization would be a species 
of disloyalty to their whole life’s work— 
to the larger goal of a Soviet Union 
embracing the world. That goal may 
seem to us far-fetched and romantic; 
even Communists may concede that it 
is a distant perspective. But as a mo- 
tivating vision it is real enough. 

The easiest way for political optimists 
to solve insoluble international prob- 
lems is to assume that Russia has “gone 
nationalist,” that its “dissolution” of the 
Communist International was a genuine 
act inaugurating a new era. You can 
hear this assumption developed almost 





> The greatest of faults is to be 
conscious of none. 
—CARLYLE 
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any night by our pro-Soviet commen- 
tators on the radio. 

The outward abandonment of the 
Comintern was a tactical move forced 
upon Soviet Russia by its wartime des- 
peration. It meant merely that the In- 
ternational for the time being went 
underground. There is nothing unique 
about this withdrawal from sight when 
conditions make it necessary—individual 
Communist parties in many countries 
have from time to time “dissolved” their 
visible organizations to continue. even 
more’ intensively, underground. The 
Comintern as a whole simply followed 
the same course. Everything that has 
happened since—the disciplined vitality 
of local Communist parties in European 
countries, the consistency of the “party 
line” throughout the world, the speed 
and fervor with which individual 
branches (the American Communist 
party, for example) obey orders from 
the center—proves that the International 
has been under more rigidly centralized 
control since its supposed demise. 

While the war was on, it is true, 
“world revolution” was soft-pedaled in 
the Communist propaganda at home 
and abroad. But as victory became cer- 
tain, and especially since the end of the 
war, there was a rapid return to the old 
types of propaganda. The Soviet press 
today puts its stress on Communist 
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rather than on national themes. There 
is a remarkable revival of the familiar 
talk about “capitalist encirclement,” 
“Communist education,” the “upsurge 
of revolutionary movements.” » 

The fact is that the textbooks of 
the world-wide Communist movement, 
geared to the vision of an ultimate 
Soviet Union embracing the entire 
globe, have never been revised or with- 
drawn. The basic ideological guide in- 
side Russia and abroad, among Com- 
munists, is still Stalin’s Problems of 
Leninism. And in that book Stalin ex- 
plicitly attests his faith in the coming 
all-Soviet world. More significantly, he 
declares that itis not only the right 
but the duty of “victorious socialism”— 
meaning his own regime—to support 
Communist uprisings elsewhere, by 
force if necessary. 

Like Lenin before him, Stalin does 
not regard the USSR as a country with 
fixed boundaries, but as the nucleus of 
an ever-expanding state ultimately des- 
tined to compass the human race. In this 
respect he has been strikingly consistent 
throughout his career, despite the vio- 
lent external changes in policy. Like 
Lenin before him, he thinks of his 
military force as the strong arm of the 
world revolution. As recently as 1940 
he declared that the Red Army was “the 
army of the world proletarian revolu- 
tion, of the oppressed and exploited 
peoples of the whole world.” 

To a political regime holding such 
views, any and every other attempt at 
world organization is in effect a com- 
petitive undertaking. If it is obliged to 
join in the undertaking through tem- 
porary expediency, such action is at best 
a united-front stratagem—a _ postpone- 
ment but never an abandonment of the 
great goal. 

“Isolationism” is a crass misnomer for 
Soviet non-co-operation, unless the word 
is stretched to cover extensive and per- 
sistent intrusion in the life of other 
nations. But whatever it may be labeled, 
this non-co-operation is not an accidental 
and temporary phenomenon. On the 
contrary, it is of the essence, deriving 
from the nature of the Soviet state and 
Communist ideology. It is not some- 
thing that will dissolve neatly as soon 
as Russia “ceases to be suspicious of us.” 
Russian refusal to work with the other 
nations for a world order is not a nega- 
tive policy based on suspicion but a 
positive policy geared to the Kremlin's 
world view. 

The international picture, seen in the 
light of this truth, is admittedly less 
pleasant than it is when inspected 
through a blur of reassuring miscon- 
ceptions. Yet the one hope for working 
out a modus vivendi lies in facing that 
truth. Behavior based on sweet illusions 
can lead only to bitter disillusionment. 
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Supreme Head of Church in U. S. 


Who is the supreme head of the Church in the United 
States, working directly under the Vatican? 


There is no supreme head of the Catholic Hierarchy in 
the United States. All archbishops and bishops are immedi- 
ately subject to the jurisdiction of the Holy Father and to 
him alone. 


Prayer for Self 


I never pray for myself as it has always seemed selfish to 
me. When talking about this with a friend, however, I was 
told that I am wrong and that I should pray for myself.— 
E.F.L., DANVERS, MASS. 


Chere is no doubt that God can and olten does give tem- 
poral and spiritual blessings to those who do not ask for them. 
\ccording to the ordinary laws of His providence, however, 
prayer is needed to obtain the actual graces necessary for 
salvation and especially to obtain the gift of final persever- 
ance. 

The necessity of prayer for oneself is frequently inculcated 
in Holy Scripture. We find a good example of this in St. 
Matthew's Gospel (7:7-11) where Our Lord says: “Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and you shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened to you. For everyone who asks, receives; and 
he who seeks, finds; and to him who knocks, it shall‘be opened. 
Or what man is there among you, who, if his son asks him for 
a loaf, will hand him a stone; or if he asks for a fish, will 
hand him a serpent? Therefore, if you, evil as you are, know 
how to give good gifts to your children, how much more will 
your Father in heaven give good things to those who ask 
him!’’ Again when the Apostles asked -Jesus to teach them to 
pray, He taught them the Lord’s Prayer. In that ideal prayer 
there are petitions for one’s daily bread, for the forgiveness 
of sin, and deliverance from evil and temptation. 

Perhaps our inquirer really means that she has not prayed 
for temporal favors for herself. It is not wrong to pray for 
temporal benefits as long as the prayer is free of that self- 
interest which seeks temporal things for their own sake rather 
than as useful to salvation. When we pray for temporal favors 
we must remember the words of the Gospel: “seek first the 
kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things shall 
be given you besides.” (Matt. 6:33-34) 

It is not selfish to pray for oneself, for prayer is a way by 


which we co-operate with God. In the spiritual order, prayer 
is a cause destined from all eternity to produce a certain effect 
which is the attainment of the gifts necessary for salvation. 
It is indeed God who gives the graces, but in His providence 
He produces those salutary effects only with our co-operation 
and as the result of our intercession. 


Annual Confession 


A man who professes to be a practical Catholic vows he 
has not been to confession for over five years. He says he 
is leading a good life and receives Holy Communion every 
Sunday. How can this be? Are not Catholics obliged to go 
to confession at least once a year? I have been thinking of 
becoming a Catholic but this has me confused.—a.M.., 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


The law of annual confession 1s contained in canon 906, 
and the law of ‘paschal communion in canon 859. Both canons 
have their origin in a decree of the Fourth Lateran Council 
which united both obligations in one text. Canon 906 says: 
“All the faithful of either sex have the obligation, from the 
time they attain the use of reason, to confess all their sins 
truthfully at least once a year.” Canon 859, No. I says: “All 
Catholics of either sex must, after having attained the use of 
reason, receive Holy Communion once a year at least during 
the Easter season, unless at the direction of his priest he 
believes it proper to abstain for a time.” 

The faithful who are content to fulfill the minimum re- 
quired and obey the law by communicating annually during 
the Easter season go to confession at the same time as a 
matter of course. This gives rise to the erroneous notion 
which is fairly common that there is a law which requires 
both confession and communion during the paschal period. 
There is no need to go out of one’s way to upset this con 
viction, for very likely confession may be of obligation in 
accordance with canon 856 in order to receive Holy Conr- 
munion worthily during the time prescribed. Canon 856 says 


-in part: “No one who is conscious of mortal sin shall go to 


Holy Communion before making a sacramental confession, 
no matter how contrite he may be.” 

From what has been said above it can be seen that from a 
purely technical point of view, the law of annual confession 
may be considered as a positive law of the Church distinct 
from that requiring the reception of Holy Communion at 
Easter and quite distinct also from the law of canon 856 
which requires a person who is conscious of mortal sin to 





confess before communicating. Therefore the law of annual — 


confession must be examined in and by itself. 

At first sight it might seem that the words of canon 906 
prescribing that the faithful “confess all their sins truthfully 
at least once a year” makes obligatory annual confession for 
those who have committed only venial sins as well as for those 
who are guilty of mortal sins. The positive precept of annual 
confession, however, must be interpreted against the back- 
ground of the obligation imposed by the divine law. The 
divine law imposes the obligation to confess all mortal sins. 
Venial sins may be confessed, but there is no strict obligation 
to do so. The positive law of the Church as stated in canon 
906 and prescribing annual confession merely determines 
the minimum frequency of confession for those who have 
committed mortal sins. 

The conclusion can be stated briefly. The law of annual 
confession binds those who, after reaching the age of reason, 
are conscious of mortal sin not directly remitted in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. It is certain that a person who has com- 
mitted only venial sins is not bound by this law. 

We shall now apply the principle to the case in question. 
The Catholic who claims he has not been to confession for 
over five years is not guilty of violating the law which pre- 
scribes annual confession provided he has not committed 
mortal sin during that time. Nevertheless his conduct is not 
in accord with the usual Catholic practice. The Sacrament 
of Penance not only forgives sins when worthily received but 
also bestows an increase of sanctifying grace on those who 
receive it while in the state of grace. It is for this reason that 
the more earnest a good Catholic is to avoid sin and to grow 
in virtue, the more frequently will he approach the Sacrament 
of Penance. Frequent confession has a solid foundation in 
Catholic teaching and practice, and we wish to assure our 
non-Catholic inquirer that the attitude of the individual 
Catholic who set forth his own opinion and practice in this 
matter is very exceptional. 


The Adventists 


Will you kindly enlighten me on the history and doc- 
trines of the Adventists?—J.c., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 


The founder of the Adventist movement was William 
Miller who was born at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 1782. 
Due_to the reading of infidel books, Miller abandoned his 
early affiliation with the Baptists and became an unbeliever. 
At the age of thirty-four he was converted and returned to 
the faith of his parents. He became an ardent reader of the 
Bible and through his personal interpretations of sections of 
the Book of Daniel and of the Apocalypse became convinced 
that the second coming of Christ was imminent. The final 
calculation set the date of October 22, 1844, for the occurrence 
of this event. 

Miller gained a considerable following in the Baptist 
Church, and as the day set for the coming of Christ drew 
near, Millerites throughout the United States put aside all 
worldly pursuits and awaited in a fever of expectancy the 
dawn of the millennium. They were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, but the nonfulfillment of the prophecies did not de- 
stroy the fanatical faith of thousands in the discredited 
prophet. In 1845 the Baptist Church expelled from its com- 
munion Miller and his adherents. In the same year a group 
of Miller’s followers met in conference at Albany, New York, 
and inaugurated an independent movement. They professed 
their unshaken faith in the near personal coming of Christ, 
although no date was set for its accomplishment. This has 
remained the fundamental doctrine of the Adventist creed. 

In the course of time the movement inaugurated by Miller 
has differentiated into the following independent bodies: 

1) The Evangelical Adventists (the original stock). They 
believe that all the dead will eventually be raised. The first 
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resurrection will be that of the saints who will enjoy the 
millennial reign with Christ and, after the judgment, will 
enter into eternal happiness. The wicked will be raised at a 
later date to be sent into everlasting punishment. 

2) Advent Christians. The general association of this body 
was formed in 1861. They hold that man has lost his natural 
immortality through sin. Immortality is now a supernatural 
gift which can be possessed only through faith in Christ. 
These Adventists believe that the dead lie in an unconscious 
state until the coming of Christ. Then all will be raised up. 
The just will receive eternal life but the wicked will be 
annihilated. ; 

3) Seventh Day Adventists. This is the largest of the Ad- 
ventist groups. In 1845 a body of Miller’s followers adopted 
the religious observance of the seventh day of the week as 
being of obligation. They believe that the dead sleep until 
the coming of Christ when the just will rise in glory and the 
wicked will be destroyed. This body adheres in a special way 


_to the teachings of Mrs. Ellen G. White, who is revered as a 


divinely sent prophetess. When Christ did not come in 1844, 
Mrs. White interpreted the second-coming prophecies as re- 
ferring to Christ’s entry into the sanctuary of heaven which, 
according to her teaching, took place in that year. She fur- 
ther maintained that it was only at that time that Christ 
began His work of atonement. 

4) The Church of God. A small denomination formed by 
some Seventh Day Adventists who refused to accept Mrs. 
White’s prophecies. 

5) Life and Advent Union. This group was organized in 
1860. Its distinctive belief is that those who die in sin have 
no resurrection. 

6) Age-To-Come Adventists. Also known as Churches of 
God in Christ Jesus or simply as Church of God. This group 
believes in the final restitution of all things and the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God on earth with Christ as king. 

To sum up we may say that Adventism has resulted from 
an arbitrary interpretation of the Bible and the acceptance, 
at least in some cases, of alleged direct divine revelations. In 
the teachings of certain groups, great emphasis is also placed 
on dietary regulations which sponsor vegetarianism and pro- 
hibit the use of tea, coffee, tobacco, and all intoxicants. 

Because Adventists base their beliefs principally on the 
most obscure prophetical books of the Bible and attempt a 
literal interpretation of them, it is not remarkable that they 
arrive at some rather extravagant religious ideas. This is 
especially true of their notion of the Catholic Church. Con- 
trary to the opinion of the best Protestant scholars, Adventists 
quite consistently claim Biblical foundation for the idea that 
the pope is antichrist and that the Catholic Church is all the 
things implied in the opprobrious terms, “the beast,” “Baby- 
lon,” and “the scarlet woman.” Due to this type of Biblical 
interpretation, Adventists often manifest a fanatical and 
bitter anti-Catholic spirit. 


Saint Rose of Lima 


Will you please give a short account of the life of St. 
Rose of Lima?—k.c., IRVINGTON, N.J. 


St. Rose was born at Lima, the capital of Peru, in 1586. 
Her baptismal name was Isabel but she, was commonly called 
Rose because of her complexion and that was the name given to 
her at the time of her confirmation. From her earliest years she 
practiced great austerities and this led to her being misun- 
derstood and persecuted by her parents and friends. So 
extraordinary were some of her penitential practices that it 
is not difficult to understand why those who sincerely had 
her best interests at heart were shocked and did their utmost 
to dissuade her from what they considered misguided 
asceticism. 

The real test of her sanctity, however, was not her extraor- 
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dinary ascetical practices, for such things can be a source 
of pride and self-seeking. She became a saint because she 
fulfilled in an heroic manner the commandments to love God 
and to love her neighbor. Her particular and unusual manner 
of life was inspired by a special call from God and without 
a similar vocation it would be folly to imitate her extreme 
austerities. 

St. Rose died when she was thirty-one years of age on 
\ugust 26, 1617. She was canonized by Pope Clement X in 
1671, being the first canonized saint of the New World. Her 
feast is commemorated on August 30. 


The Shroud of Turin 


In the August 1945 issue of “The Sign,” on page 42, it 
is stated that the Shroud of Turin is acknowledged by ex- 
perts to be the burial garment of Christ. According to the 
1912 edition of the “Catholic Encyclopedia” that statement 
s only a half-truth, since many experts deny the authen- 
ticity of the relic preserved at Turin. According to the 
same source, the Catholic Church does not officially claim 
the garment to be authentic.—H.A.F., SO. PORTLAND, ME. 


lt is true that not all experts accept the evidence presented 
for the authenticity of the Shroud of Turin. This fact, how- 
ever, can hardly be brought forth to convict the author of 
the article in THE Sicn of trying to conceal half the truth. 
He was not writing a scientific dissertation on the Shroud of 
lurin which, by the way, we know him to be equipped to do. 
His article which made reference to the Shroud was of a 
devotional nature on the crucifixion of Christ. Reference to 
the Shroud of Turin, which many experts regard as authentic, 
was introduced for the purpose of giving a better idea of the 
detailed suffering of Christ Crucified. 

Regarding the article in the Catholic Encyclopedia, it 
should be remembered that it does not take into consideration 
the extensive work done since it was written, especially in 
1931 and 1933. 

Concerning the Shroud itself, the first question is how to 
account for the images on it. The author of the article in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., be- 


lieves in common with many others that they were painted - 


on the linen. On the other hand, it is argued that the nega- 
tive characteristics of the images, which were revealed for the 
first time when photographs of the Shroud were taken, rule 
out the possibility of their having been produced by a human 
artist. The proponents of the authenticity of the Shroud 
present considerable technical evidence which satisfies them 
that the imprints were made by a human corpse. 

Granted that the imprints were made by a human body 
soon after death, there still remains the necessity of proving 
that the body was that of Christ. There is no continuous 
historical link which carries the Shroud of Turin back to 
the time of Christ. The proofs, therefore, must be sought in a 
comparative study of the Shroud and the Gospels. The Gos- 
pels give the historical record of the passion, death, burial, 
and resurrection of Christ. Do the imprints on the linen pre- 
served at Turin give evidence of having been made by a body 
which was tortured in the manner recorded in the Gospels, 
which was buried hastily, and which was not in contact with 
the burial sheet long,enough to have corruption set in? The 
advocates of the authenticity of the Shroud maintain that 
examination of the imprints does give such evidence, and 
consequently the imprints proclaim the buried body of 
Christ to have been their cause. The only alternatiye, they 
argue, is to hold the untenable supposition that some time 
in history there was a double for Christ with regard to the 
facts portrayed on the Shroud and those recorded in the 
Gospels. 

Critics of the Shroud bring difficulties against the position 
outlined above. They question the value of the photographs 
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as giving conclusive scientific evidence that the Shroud was 
not originally made for use in some religious drama. It is 
admitted that no deception was intended. It merely happened 
in the course of time that what was originally meant as a 
representation began to be taken for the actual linen cloth 
used for the burial of the Saviour. Other arguments of the 
opponents are based on the lack of continuity in tracing the 
history of the Turin Shroud back to the time of Christ and 
on very technical interpretations of the account of the burial 
of Christ given by the Evangelists. 

Ultimately, the question of the authenticity of the Shroud 
of Turin is one that must be settled on scientific and historical 
grounds. Personally, we believe that very good evidence has 
been presented in favor of its authenticity, but at the same 
time we realize that not all difficulties have been cleared up. 
Learned and devout Catholics will be found on each side 
of the question while others maintain a neutral attitude. 
Catholics have been and will continue to be free to weigh 
the arguments on both sides and to form a judgment as the 
evidence inclines them. 


Saint Pantaleon 


Please tell me where I can find more detailed information 
about St. Pantaleon.—c.k., FOREST HILLS, N. Y. 


We cannot be of any help to our correspondent because no 
authentic accounts of the details of the life of this saint are 
extant. From the testimony of early writers we learn of the 
existence of the martyr, St. Pantaleon, but the legends con- 
cerning his life and martyrdom which developed in the course 
of time do not supply a satisfactory source of information. 


Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
Is there a Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament?—s.c. 


There is a Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament and ac- 
cording to Church law it should be established in every parish 
(Canon 711). For conditions of membership and application 
for the same see your pastor. 


Saint Hubert 


Please give me some information about the life of St. 
Hubert. I would like to know about the legend pertaining 
to his being the patron of horses.—c.McG., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The legendary account of the life of St. Hubert attributes 
his abandoning a secular career to a most extraordinary 
event. He was devoted to the chase and on a certain Good 
Friday, when everyone else was at church, Hubert pursued 
a stag. In a clearing of the woods the beast turned and Hubert 
was astonished to see a crucifix displayed between its horns. 
At the same time a voice warned him: “Unless you turn to 
the Lord, Hubert, you shall fall into hell.” 

This and other extraordinary details concerning the early 
career of Hubert did not begin to make ‘their appearance in 
the biographies of the saint until the fourteenth century. 

However his retirement from the world may have come 
about, it is quite certain that St. Hubert was ordained a 
priest when he was about forty years of age. When St. Lam- 
bert, Bishop of Maestricht, was murdered, St. Hubert was 
selected to succeed to the bishopric. He transferred the see 
to Liége and dedicated himself to the zealous fulfillment of 
his office until his death in the year 727. His feast is com- 
memorated on November 3. 

Because of the legend associated with his early life, St. 
Hubert has been adopted by hunters as a patron. We have 
been unable to locate any information relative to the legend 
mentioned in the question. 



























2 Occupied bermany 


By PHILIP JOHNSON 


HERE is a story going the rounds 

over here in the American Zone, 
across mess tables and bars, to the effect 
that at a recent meeting of Military Gov- 
ernment officials one of them announced 
that the municipal gas in his area was 
ready to be turned on, but that he 
feared to give the word lest there be an 
outbreak of suicides. 

The story may or may not be true. 
However, it is symptomatic of the dis- 
couragement touching despair felt by 
many good non-Nazi Germans as they 
look about them in an almost completely 
destroyed and disrupted Germany and 
survey the results of seven months of 
American occupation. 

At the same time, there are other Ger- 
mans, numbering into the hundreds of 
thousands, who continue to hate Amer- 
ica and everyone and everything Ameri- 
can. These people still chafe under the 
humiliation of total defeat and the un- 
forgettable, but plainly asked for, horror 
of total bombings. They steadfastly_re- 
fuse to admit the virtues of democracy. 
Many of them were not registered Party 
members. Hence, it is difficult to weed 





In devastated Nuremberg youngsters make the best of their lot, playing outside the fire-blackened wall of their “home” 


them out. Of an evening in a farmhouse, 
in a city apartment, or in a neighbor- 
hood Hofbrauhaus, they gather and sur- 
reptitiously sow the seeds of discontent, 
suspicion, and mental resistance. 

In between, but fast falling prey to 
the mongering of the second class men- 
tioned above, are those Germans who in 
the beginning were tractable and even 
gave us a half-hearted welcome. Now 
they too are becoming -unco-operative 
and mildly. arrogant. 

A fourth and entirely new segment of 
the population is composed of released 
and returned prisoners of war, mostly 
former members of the Wehrmacht and 
Afrika Korps. Cocksure and confident, 
we thought we had completely de-nazi- 
fied. these soldiers by ferrying them to 
America, confining them behind barbed- 
wire stockades and feeding them a diet 


‘Thee are crosscurrents 
in Occupied Germany today, 
and the situation is rapidly 


getting worse 
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6f movies, cokes, candy bars, swing mu- 
sic, and other American trivia. How 
naive! 

Now these men have returned to be- 
hold the grim desolation and utter ruin 
that was their Germany. Industries de- 
stroyed or in the process of dismantling, 
mines idle, fuel sorely lacking, families 
scattered or missing, insufficient food, 
huge scale black markets, no hope of 
work, and scant sympathy even from the 
Germans who remained at home while 
they fought. Most galling, American 
soldiers with their Frauleins and, all too 
often, with their Fraus. 

Forgotten are the cokes and the swing 
music and the warm barracks. They may 
not be Nazis or soldiers any longer, but 
they nurse a smouldering resentment 
that is expressed in an attitude of “Our 
day will come.” It never will, of course, 
in our time. Germany is flat, its every 
major city leveled, its industries para- 
lyzed, its political parties disorganized. 
To regard Germany as a warlike threat 
to world peace or as in a position to 
rise again as a military power for many 
years to come is ridiculous. Any at- 
tempted uprising would surely die 
a-borning. But the spirit does not crush 
so easily. We cannot ram democracy 
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Displaced Germans cram the Berlin station while our soldiers try to keep order 


their throats. Neither can any re- 
tation program flourish when ham- 
by /stray incidents and_ ill-con- 
| resentment. A chaotic Germany 
t easily lead to a chaotic Europe. 
ilian defiance and scorn are in- 
ngly evident over here. Posters that 
d and threatened German women 
sirls for their easy fraternization 
lately, here and there, given place 
sters and placards condemning or 
ling American policies. 
counts of American soldiers and 
rs being set upon at night by roving 
of youthful thugs or bitterly 
ex-soldiers are becoming more- 
ent. Most of these incidents occur 
yurban or rural areas. They are not 
jumerous nor any cause for alarm. 
they are straws in the wind. We 
lves urged such tactics on the peo- 
f Nazi-occupied~ countries. We 
| not be surprised to discover them 


this point it may well be asked 
1er, in our mad haste and pious 


rmination to rid Germany of the. 


we have overlooked and bypassed 
imerically powerful, fanatical, and 
nspired ancillary organization—the 
Jiigend. Formed, indoctrinated, 
led by an arch-Nazi, Baldur von 
ch (whose grandmother was a 
ithy and prominent American s0- 
and who himself did not learn 
man until he was eleven years old), 
youthful zealots were one of the 
potent weapons of Nazi rule. The 
ization no longer exists, but its 

are deep. 
rge numbers of Germans were actu- 
nly nominal Party members. They 
through the ceremony of signing 
use of terror, fear of recrimination, 
1reats to families or business, etc. About 
nly one in authority who seemed 






to recognize this fact was General Pat- 
ton, who was so summarily and shame- 
fully dismissed under pressure that was 
wholly extramilitary. (Whose?) More- 
over, this great and gallant soldier was 
deliberately quoted as urging something 
that he never advocated or even implied. 
To be sure, all. that occurred long ago, 
but it must not be forgotten in any en- 
deavor to form a correct picture of 
Germany in transition. 

The appointment of Wilhelm Hoeg- 
ner and the ousting of Dr. Schaeffer 
that so closely and significantly followed 
General Patton’s dismissal, while not a 
boomerang, have certainly not been too 
popular. Naturally, the move was not 
popular with the Catholics (who must 
always be reckoned a power in Bavaria) 
or the Conservatives. In his first radio 
speech, Hoegner had harsh words for 


the Church and for religious schools. . 


r 


Oddly enough, neither did his appoint. 
ment altogether please the radical and 
Communist elements. Their man was 
Mueller. And anyhow, they instinctively 
distrust the Middle Class. 

Our propaganda, what little there is 
of it, has failed miserably. Years of 
Goebbel’s bleatings and boastings have 
made the people wary and skeptical, 
When shown an “atrocity” film, the 
residents of Aachen came out of the thea. 
ter, laughing, smiling knowingly, and 
quite unrepentant. The few newspapers 
allowed here wield almost no influence, 
The average German reasons that there 
is small difference between the strictly 
controlled Nazi press and American edi- 
torial “guidance.” 

The trouble between the Military 
Government and Cardinal von Faul- 
haber over the Fulda Pastoral had un- 
happy repercussions. Nearly every priest 
in Bavaria condemned the American at- 
titude from his pulpit. The “offensive” 
sentences were never published, but the 
news eventually leaked out. For some 
as yet unexplained reason, the story was 
over three months old before it reached 


the American press and public. Even so, ~ 


one quite significant detail was omitted. 
The individual responsible for the de- 
lay and suppression is a man. who left 
Germany as recently as 1938 and re- 
turned a few years later as an officer in 
the American Military Government. 
This “American” officer, so I am in- 
formed, has the sole say as to what 
shall or shall not be printed in Bavaria. 

The recent blasting that the Military 
Government received from the press and 
certain ‘members of Congress is not 
wholly unwarranted. But, in all justice, 
it should be stated that the original 
MG teams who came in and set up shop 
on the heels of the advancing, fighting 
troops performed in a remarkably eff- 
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Living amid ruins, these people stay on simply because they have no place else to go 
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cient. manner under great ‘hardships. 
They accomplished wonders in restor- 
ing order, feeding the hungry, organiz- 
ing pro-tem local governments, etc. 
Those men are now gone. They have 
been replaced in too many instances by 
the loud, know-it-all, sinecure-seeking 
type whom the press condemned and 
whom our soldiers refer to as “carpet- 
baggers.” They deserve the nickname. 
As for the soldiers of our occupation 
amy, they are poorly trained and ill- 
instructed for the work at hand and 
ahead. They seem interested in only one 
thing: “When do I get home?” They 
are not soldiers; they are civilian con- 
scripts. They are bewildered and an- 
gered by the mad inconsistencies and 
frequent tergiversations of the fraterni- 
mation policy. They have been given no 
authorized reply or method of action 
for German insolence. In France, Hol- 
land, and other Nazi-occupied lands 
every officer and every soldier had spe- 
cific instructions as to his manner, his 
attitude, his authority regarding the 
citizenry. Undoubtedly there is an 
American official policy, but the average 
serviceman never has been informed. 
The German people, for their part, 
have been quick to notice this and just 
as quick to condemn and ridicule the 
resultant confusion. Recently, while 


visiting a high headquarters, I stood by 
the window for nearly half an hour and 
watched a sentry standing stiffly beneath 
a huge sign that said in German, “It 


is forbidden for civilians to walk on 
this side of the street!” The word ver- 
boten is a dread one in the German 
vocabulary. Yet, at least a score of Ger- 
mans walked right by the guard, looked 
up at the sign, snickered, and kept on 
walking. The poor lad could not read 
German, and nobody had told him 
what the sign said. 


The vexing problem of displaced per- 
sons becomes daily more and more acute. 
To the thousands of miserable Poles, 
Latvians, Hungarians, and other middle 
Europeans who wander about Germany 
clogging the roads, indulging in petty 
stealing, eating up precious rations and 
overpopulating the refugee camps, re- 
fusing or fearing to return home be- 
cause of the Russians, there must now 
be added an appalling estimated eight 
million German evacuees from East Prus- 
sia, Sudetenland, Silesia, and the other 
territories taken over by the Poles 
and Czechs. Thousands more are smug- 
gled in or steal across from the Russian- 
occupied zone. 

The British have wisely and humanely 
diverted huge shipments of food from 
their own rigidly rationed populace. The 
Irish have sent several hundreds of tons 
for distribution. But what with the tre- 
mendous and ever-mounting demands, 
all this is merely a small drop in a very 
large bucket. Civilian agencies are help- 
less or incompetent. UNRRA, which 
over here has come to stand for, “Unable 
to relieve or rehabilitate anybody,” ap- 
pears unable to cope with the situation. 
The Vatican Relief cannot even get 
underway. Again it becomes a problem 
dropped in the lap of the military. 

Over against this gloomy marshaling 
of a few facts and incidents there is, 
sadly, not too much that can be en- 
tered on our credit side. Since V-E Day 
the Army has performed minor miracles 
of supply, relief, adjustment, and con- 
trol. But the Army is losing hundreds 
of thousands of men each month and, of 
a necessity, spreading thinner and thin- 
ner. Soon the breaking point will be 
reached. The individuals, agencies, and 
committees sent to take over are hope- 
lessly bogged down. 

At present the British are the only 


Inte rnational 


A German soldier returned home searches for a note telling where his family is 


one of the four occupying powers pur- 
suing a program that is in any way 
economically and politically sound and 
at the same time humane.. _ 

The French zone is beset by con- 
tinual wrangling, by indecision and 
petty recrimination. The Russian zone 
is a vast forbidden land wherein no- 
body is welcome and everybody suspect. 
With the Russians the war is still on. 
They ruthlessly pursue 4 sort of modi- 
fied scorched-earth policy, ruling with 
an iron hand, looting and plundering 
wholesale, and shipping anything of 
value to Russia. Recalling how the Ger- 
mans wantonly laid waste vast portions 
of Russia, it is easy to understand, 
though not to excuse, their methods. 

The British are facing facts realisti- 
cally with a fine balance of economic 
shrewdness, political acumen, and heart- 
warming Christian decency. They ap- 
pear to know exactly what they want. 
For instance, they have not ordered a 
wholesale ousting of suspected or re- 
ported Nazis. Every suspect is individu- 
ally screened and then condemned or 
cleared. The. British do not desire a 
strong Germany capable of rearming 
and starting another war any more than 
any other nation does. They realize the 
German characteristic tendency toward 
militarism perhaps better than most. 
But they do admit quite frankly—as 
any man of sense must—that Europe 
(and the world) needs a Germany that 
is friendly, peaceful, politically sound 
and self-sufficient to a minimum degree. 
For that matter, so do the French in 
their saner moments. The Russians just 
do not care. The Americans cannot 
seem to make up their minds and are, 
meanwhile, becoming dangerously smit- 
ten by a resurgent isolationism. 

Our occupation program is not click- 
ing. Something must be done to stave 
off the possible chaos into which a 
destitute and disorganized Germany 
might easily plunge all western Europe. 
Some practical and definite plan, out 
of the many theories and plans being 
tossed about, must be adopted and ad- 
hered to for the re-education and re- 
habilitation of the German people. 
Simultaneously, something must be done 
to show the Germans, once and for all, 
that we mean business, that we are 
conquerors, that we intend being firm 
but just, that we are not fooling. Some 
radical changes and improvements must 
be made in our occupation program to 
eradicate the present confusion and 
vacillation. Not for the sake of Germany 
or the Germans—a nation and a people 
who, with their mad leaders, struck 
the spark of total war. But for the se- 
curing of that peace and that better 
world for which so many young Amer- 
icans nobly and generously spilt their 
blood and died here in Europe. 





Two scenes from “The Bells of St. Mary’s,” 


THE SIGN selects 


The Picture of the Year 


starring 


Bing Crosby and Ingrid’ Bergman, which we nominate 


as the most outstanding motion picture of 


Best Pictures of 1945 


Once again the magic combination of the Leo McCarey- 
Crosby talents has resulted in a prize winner. Their 
THE BELLS OF ST. MARY’S, companion piece to 

year’s Going My Way, is well out in front of the past 
irs outstanding motion picture achievements. Fashioned 

the same leisurely, friendly manner, the current film is a 

y to behold, one which will undoubtedly arouse enthusiasm 

| support equal to that enjoyed by its phenomenally suc- 

ssful predecessor. ; 

(hough the absence of Barry Fitzgerald leaves a void, the 

headed by Crosby and Ingrid Bergman is flawless, with 

1 O'Connor, Joan Carroll, Ruth Donnelly, and William 
rgan outstanding. Apart from its technical effectiveness, 
itholics may well cheer a production which so capably and 
btly presents an exposition of the power of prayer, a sym- 
pathetic, understanding portrayal of the Sisterhood, and an 
suthentic study of Catholicity in action. McCarey, Holly- 
jod's genial genius, deserves unstinted praise for deftly 
mbining so many varied elements into an entertaining 
mtender for the annual Motion Picture Academy Award. 

Also outstanding among the year's releases were the fol- 

»wing: STATE FAIR, a gay, colorful, imaginative musical 

with a Rodgers-Hammerstein score and likable performances 
Jeanne Crain, Dick Haymes, Fay Bainter, Charles Win- 

wer, and Dana- Andrews. This was the best of the 1945 

p of. musical movies. 

THE ENCHANTED COTTAGE, with moments of un- 

ial sensitivity and a strong moral for the times, was another 

imple of superior moviemaking during the year, with 
Dorothy McGuire. Robert Young, and Herbert Marshall 
ntributing expert portrayals. 

\ BELL FOR ADANO was a provocative drama with a 

11 message for democracy’s crusaders here and abroad, 

roving the superiority of the screen over both the stage and 

ooks in presenting a vigorous, rounded portrait. 

OUR VINES HAVE TENDER GRAPES, a pleasantly 


the year 


touching study of childhood adventures, with Margaret 
O'Brien’s appealing piquancy highlighting the production. 
LOVE LETTERS proved to be the most expert of the 
year’s mystery dramas, with Jennifer Jones doing brilliant 
work. A provocative and engrossing improvement on the old 
amnesia theme, this ably demonstrates that even .the most 
hackneyed theme can be refurbished and made attractive. 
ORDERS FROM TOKYO ‘was the most effective of the 
increasingly important documentary form. It grimly and 
forcefully revealed the terrible tragedy of Manila and the 
barbarity of the invaders. Macabre though it was, this rates 


_ as one of the most powerful of the year’s films. 


OVER 21 garnered most of its zest and sparkle from the 
fine work of its star, Irene Dunne. In a year somewhat devoid 
of genuine comedy, this sophisticated version of the stage 
hit emerged as the best of humor entries. 

ANCHORS AWEIGH, a Technicolor musical with Gene 
Kelly, Kathryn Grayson, and Frank Sinatra, proved to be 
the surprise hit of the year. A pleasantly enjoyable little 
funfest, it rapidly developed into a top favorite. 

NATIONAL VELVET presented a strongly sentimental 
blend of pictorial beauty and a moving portrait of family 
life in prewar England. Elizabeth Taylor was superb as 4 
young girl determined that her horse should win the famed 
Grand National Steeplechase. 

Excellent though the runners-up may be, there remains 


no doubt that this year again, Leo McCarey and Bing’ 
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Crosby have topped their competitors with another incom- 
parable combination of wholesome humor, superb charac- 
jerization, and fine music. The Bells of St. Mary’s, the minor 
miracle they have wrought in the movie studios, is THE SIGN 
glection as the outstanding motion picture of 1945. 


PT Heroes 


Though most of us now prefer to forget the stark, grim 
tragedy of the war days, the filmization of William L. White's 
THEY WERE EXPENDABLE is a story of the Pacific con- 
flict that should not be missed. 

“An accolade to the men who fought savagely and died 
heroically during the struggle for Bataan and Corregidor in 
the darting, swift PT boats, it is a realistic page from one 
of the most agonizing periods in American history. 

*The White report on which this tense drama has been 
based was the first great document to come out of the war 

md this adaptation by-passes none of the taut moments, the 
plendid characterization, and the thrills of the original. 
Director John Ford, who was given a Navy leave to pro- 
dice the picture, has done a masterful job of bringing to 

screen the heroic activity of the torpedo squadrons. 

tt Montgomery, John Wayne, Jack Holt, Ward Bond, 

gad Marshall Thompson lend credence to the narrative with 

leir vigorous, forthright performances, while Donna Reed 
tributes a secondary, romantic note 

"They Were Expendable is frankly a war picture. Some of 

its battle sequences have been photographed with a rarely 


equaled skill, matching the high standard set in every de- - 


By JERRY COTTER 


partment of production. Even those who have wearied of 
the screen’s efforts to document the war will find it an ab- 
sorbing, memorable motion picture. (MGM) 


Reviews in Brief 


PARDON MY PAST has some genuinely humorous -se- 
quences sandwiched in the old mistaken-identity formula. 
Concerning two discharged servicemen who find themselves 
embroiled in a big city mess when all they really want is a 
mink farm, it benefits considerably from the acting of Fred 
MacMurray, William Demarest, Rita Johnson, and Mar- 
guerite Chapman. Adults will find it a mildly refreshing 
divertissement. (Columbia) 


The Spanish Civil War is given typically biased treatment 
in CONFIDENTIAL AGENT, an objectionable feature that 
serves neither the cause of entertainment nor international 
good will. Supporters of the so-called Loyalist cause will 
‘relish its party-line dialogue, but even they must secretly 
admit that it is mighty poor screen material. Charles Boyer 
and Lauren Bacall, both of whom have contributed bad 
performances in the past, outdo themselves this time by 
being completely unbelievable. (Warners) 


Only the most effective of the war themes can withstand 
the impact of peace, and WHAT NEXT, CORPORAL 
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HARGROVE? fortunately belongs in that category. Lively, 
amiable, and amusing, it follows the adventures of soldier 
Hargrove and his buddy, Pvt. Mulvehill, as they blunder their 
way through army life, this time in a French town. A pleas- 
ant and wholesome satire on life in khaki, with neat por- 
trayals by Robert Walker and Keenan Wynn to help it along. 
Recommended for the family movie schedule. (MGM): 


Dick Powell is now enjoying a new lease on movie life 
in roles that accentuate the melodramatic. CORNERED, his 
latest, is in the adult category, with the star tracking down 
a collaborationist in France, Switzerland, and finally, Buenos 
Aires. The profusion of plot angles often leads to confusion, 
but the- yarn manages to hold interest. Walter Slezak and 
Edgar Barrier supply convincing support. (RKO-Radio) 


Latin American relations will probably be set back a 
decade or so by the ridiculously inept MASQUERADE IN 
MEXICO, a dated and flamboyant charade helped but little 
by the amateurish posturings of Dorothy Lamour and Arturo 
de Cordova. There must be a redeeming feature in this 
comedy, but it certainly isn’t readily evident. (Paramount) 


Simple, romantic drama, TOO YOUNG TO KNOW, 
should satisfy the adult seeker of entertainment with the 
tender touch. It tells of a young couple who marry without 
fully undertsanding the duties and demands of the married 
state. Their problems are solved through the mediation of a 
friendly judge. Essentially lightweight, and hardly an original 
theme, the film gains much through the exceptionally’ fine 
performance of Joan Leslie who gives one of her best char- 
acterizations to date. Harry Davenport, Robert Hutton, and 
Arthur Shields are also competent. (Warners) 


SARATOGA TRUNK was originally reviewed in this 
column during 1944, but its release was subsequently held up 
until the present time. Containing all the ‘ingredients of a 
box-office avalanche, this adaptation of the Edna Ferber 
novel is lush, lavish, and rather awesome in its sweep. How- 
ever, audience interest is bound to lag because of its inor- 
dinate length, and it must be rated objectionable for failure 
to supply any adequate moral compensation in its study of 
genteel decadence. Gary Cooper, Ingrid Bergman, Flora 
Robson, and Florence Bates turn in sterling portrayals in 
this colorful, sprawling, partly objectionable spectacle. 
(Warners) 


Robert Walker finds an attentive listener in Jean Porter 
in “What Next, Corporal Hargrove?” satire on army life 
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There are problems awaiting the returning servicemen, 
but let us sincerely hope that few of the boys ever get them- 
selves as hopelessly involved in the ridiculous situations 
now being dreamed up by noncombatant authors. SNAFU 
had its brief run on Broadway and has now become grist for 
he movie mills. An objectionable play, hovering between 
itire and suggestiveness, it has gained little of the former 
ind lost none of the latter in the transition. Robert Benchley, 
making his last screen appearance, and Vera Vague are the 
best known of the players involved. Not recommended. 
Columbia) 


The Political Stage 


Slick, literate, and acted to the hilt by a superb cast, 
STATE OF THE UNION is the first real hit of the theatrical 
season. Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse are its authors, 
ind just as in the case of their Life with Father the collabora- 
tors have demonstrated their unerring ability to please the 
public. 

In this instance, while there may be considerable dissent 
from their occasional expressions of political credo, there 
can be none whatsoever with either their basic plea—for 
honesty, rather than expedience in political dealing—or their 
super-clever stagecraft and sense of the dramatic. Thank- 
fully, their implied demand for reform in party politics is 
not accompanied by any frenzied fanaticism, but rather by 
witty, smartly contrived conversation and action. 

Borrowed from the movies for the occasion, Ruth Hussey 
just about walks off with the acting honors. She is perfectly 
cast as an intelligent, witty wife who saves her husband, a 
presidential aspirant, from power politics and the wiles of 
1 lady newspaper publisher. Ralph Bellamy, Kay Johnson, 
Minor Watson, and Maidel Turner have been selected for 
he other leads with the-same care characteristic of the entire 
play. Whether or not you agree with State of the Union 
politically, it must be admitted that the Messrs. Lindsay and 
Crouse are masters of the playmaking art and that Miss 
Hussey is just about the finest actress seen on Broadway so 
far this season. 


On the other hand, and still in a political vein, Robert E. 
Sherwood’s THE RUGGED PATH is an ineffectual, inept 
drama set in the groove of leftist propaganda plays. Spencer 


Shipstad and Johnson with Phyllis Rebholz and Valerie Fink 
in one of the comic scenes of “The Ice Follies of 1946” 
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Tracy is the star, but,even his rumpled sincerity cannot com. 
~pensate for the Sherwood. soapbox. dramatics. 

A rather typical damn-the-rich tirade, it is about a news 
paper editor who broods over the fact that he is merely an 
instrument of the capitalists, the NAM, etc., etc., etc. So he 
tosses his job over by writing a pro-Communist editorial 
and then dashes off to the Navy where he proceeds to search 
for whatever it is he has lost. All this to the accompaniment 
of the usual pinkish platitudes and sly remarks about the 
“Fascist menace.” 

Sherwood, no longer on the public payroll, will probably 
realize a handsome profit from the sale of this little tidbit to 
the gullible moviefolk. Tracy, whose screen career has hit a 
snag lately, wonjt gain any new admirers to say the very 
least. The Rugged Path wends through barren territory. 


The New Musicals 


Completely objectionable as far as its comedy is concerned, 
‘ARE YOU WITH IT? is otherwise a colorful musical comedy 
with a cast of sprightly and capable mimes headed by Joan 
Roberts, Johnny Downs, Duke McHale, and Jane Deering. 
It is a story of carnival life, colorfully costumed and sporting 
a brace of tuneful numbers sung with a lilt by the charming 
Miss Roberts. Though producer Richard Kollmar evidently 
took great pains with casting and production details, it is 
regrettably obvious that he made a serious slip in permitting 
vulgar humor to degrade the show. 


Scheduled to tour the country following its premiere at 
New York’s Madison Square Garden, THE ICE FOLLIES 
OF 1946 is up to the top standard of ice revues. From the 
spectacular opening number to the elaborate finale, the 
production is glittering, eye-filling, and humorous with never 
a dull moment to interfere in the procession of pee 
acts. Evelyn Chandler, Heinie Brock, Bobby Blake, Haze 
Franklin, Roy Shipstad, and Oscar Johnson are a few of the 
acrobatic folk who make their variations on the figure’ 
fascinating and a definite hit for all audiences. 


THE DAY BEFORE SPRING has its meritorious points, 
musically speaking, even though its plot is banal, overly 
sophisticated, and familiar. The score is fresh, lilting, and 
original, lending an exhilarant note to the proceedings. 
Irene Manning, Bill Johnson, and John Archer, movie per- 
sonalities all, register heavily in the leading roles, even 
though those same roles are hardly plausible or appealing. 
This operetta will undoubtedly prove to be a smash success. 
We must rate it as partly objectionable material in view of its 
occasionally suggestive plot. 


Play Briefs 


John van Druten, author of the long-lived Voice of the 
Turtle, may or may not be waxing autobiographical when he 
writes of a successful playwright’s love affairs in THE MER- 
MAIDS SINGING. Whether he is or not: remains unim- 
portant in the face of the plot’s banalities, the flat quality 
of his dialogue, and the general unpleasant air of the drama. 
Only the superior emoting of such able players as Lois Wil- 
son, Walter Abel, and newcomer Beatrice Pearson is on the 
asset side in this second-rate comedy. 


STRANGE FRUIT, an adaptation of the Lillian Smith 
novel, is every bit as dull and uninspired as the original. | 
Produced by Jose Ferrer, an actor turned producer, it lacks 
the fire and compactness any propaganda play mugt have. 
Instead it is a sprawling, verbose semi-pageant that ends up 
exactly where it starts. Race inequality and injustice cry 
out for solution at the: present time, but it is extremely 
doubtful if it will ever be achieved through any play or 
novel of this caliber. 
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Britain’s War Humor 


> HuMoR HELPS TO WIN WARS. An article in “London Call- 
ing” relates some of the stories that helped to keep up the 
morale of the English people during their dark hours. An 
excerpt from the article: 


This, the humor of the people, is the people’s own way of 
boosting their morale. The British understand a great funda- 
mental truth—nothing is unbearable if -you can laugh at it. 

The Home Guard provides a nice example. It is history 
now, how the people of Britain rallied to the Home Guard 
standards. What it cost them in long hours and extra fatigue 
is history, too. Nevertheless, the Home Guard came in for an 
imposing share of the public satire. 

There was one story I remember that came out on the 
other side, though—on the side of the Home Guard. This 
was going the rounds in the dark days, when things were 
looking anything but bright for us. It went like this. 

In a London pub a veteran of the last war was enjoying a 
quiet pint. He was wearing a Home Guard uniform one or 
two sizes too big for him,,and altogether looked a not very 
military figure. After a while a young and very smart guards- 
man came in, ordered a pint and stood beside him. He stared 
for several minutes at the veteran’s Home Guard shoulder 
flash—stared offensively. Finally, he leaned across and said: 
“'Ome Guard? Wot the ‘ell docs that mean?” — 

The Home Guard turned round, looked the guardsman 
up and down carefully, took a pull at his beer and then said, 
with magnificent scorn: “What does the Home Guard mean? 
I'll tell you, soldier. You blokes was picked off the beach at 
Dunkirk, you was picked off the beach at Greece, you was 
picked off the beach at Crete. The Home Guard’s here to 
see you don’t get picked off the beach in this country!” 


For Postwar Tourists 


> THE FOLLOWING excerpts are taken from an article in 
“Woman’s Home Companion” written by Harold White, 
President of Thomas Cook & Son, the worid-famous travel 
bureau: * 

Regularly scheduled round-the-world air service is already 
a reality, inaugurated by the Army Air Transport Command 
with its “Globestar” on September 28. The original fare was 
$2,341 plus fifteen per cent transportation tax. At this writing 
two U. §. Commercial airlines are preparing for similar globe- 
girdling service. For travelers in a hurry this reduces to six 
and one-quarter days the original feat of Magellan, whose 
ship circumnavigated the globe in two years and three 
months. 

What about the liberated Pacific? Will there be a travel 
boom to Guadalcanal, Bougainville, Kwajelein, and Saipan? 
The answer is no. All our dreams and songs of a languid and 
romantic South Pacific notwithstanding, these sweating, 
insect-ridden islands are not places for tourists. Ask any 
soldier! ... 
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But for the most part Europe will still be Europe. War 
was kind to tourism. It left the great sights of Paris, Rome, 
and Venice untouched. And even if you search bombed, buzz- 
bombed, and rocketed London you will find hardly a Bae- 
deker cynosure missing. One of my colleagues took a tour 
recently through London, following a prewar sight-seeing 
itinerary. He told me the “three-starred sights” were just as 
the pamphlet advertised. 

As for Germany, trips up the Rhine were resumed within 
five years after World War I and this time, presumably, a 
few of the curious will begin trickling into Germany when 
the occupation authorities permit. 

I don’t know much about Japan. I should think it would 
be a long time before any tourists would want to go to Japan. 
Americans generally don’t want to go to the lands of our 
defeated enemies and gloat over them. There will be no 
Americans taking twenty-five-year leases on apartments in 
Tokyo, as some of the Germans did in Paris. When we travel, 
we travel for the fun of. it. 


Success Story 


> Jonn Durant AND LLoyp MANN write in the “Saturday 
Evening Post” of a New York store that has been run by the 
same family for a century and a quarter. A-few paragraphs 
from the article: 


Founded on April 7, 1818, Brooks is the oldest clothing 
store in the United States. That day, 127 years ago, when 
Henry Sands Brooks first opened his new shop at Catharine 
and Cherry Streets in downtown New York, was three days 
after Congress first standardized the American flag at thirteen 
stripes. President Monroe, recently inaugurated, had not yet 
formulated his famous doctrine. Washington was. dead, but 
all the other ex-Presidents were living. New York’s population 
was a scant 125,000. Four months later, the first American 
ocean-going steamship was launched; and in October, the 
British government renewed its offer of 20,000 pounds for 
discovery of the Northwest Passage. They were stirring days 
for America and propitious ones for the gentleman from 
Connecticut who, at forty-six, decided to pioneer in ready- 
made clothing. .. . 

Brooks is not exclusively a rich man’s store. On the con- 
trary, it has brought style to the masses. Forty-three dollars 
buys a good suit, and as many deliveries are made to the 
Bronx as to Park Avenue. Customers are drawn from every 
stratum of American life and include Mrs. Franklin Roose- 
velt, Jack Dempsey, Billie Burke, and Charles Evans Hughes. 
Almost all our Presidents have been customers. Lincoln was 
wearing a Brooks coat when he was shot. Back in the 1870's 
a statue of Lincoln faced the old Brooks store on Union 
Square. The pants were sculptured in the typical sloppy 
Lincoln manner. Knowing that the late President had been 
a customer, old John Brooks would go crazy looking out of 
his office at the unsightly clothes. One morning the statue 
was mysteriously facing the opposite way. Mr. Brooks swore 
he had nothing to do with it. 





Battlefield Naturalists 


>» DuRING THE WAR, museums all over America received pack- 
ages from servicemen in far places which were gratefully 
accepted. The packages contained everything from fish to 
fossils. From “Natural History”: 


Most of the specimens had blank labels tied to them with 
numbers but no localities. Censorship had seen to that. The 
collector could carry a notebook with names, numbers, places, 
ind other information important -to the scientist but he 
couldn’t mail it home. . 

Collectors sometimes have to be ingenious. One Army 
officer on a mission in the Himalaya Mountains walked 
through southern Tibet and western China. Birds are scarce 
at high altitudes. About 11,000 feet the few patches of trees 
and gardens where they would be found are mostly close to 
the Buddhist monasteries. But the Lama priests are very strict 
:bout killing animals, and guns are forbidden. My friend met 
1 British government agent who taught him how to use a 
slingshot, “firing from the hip” so that the Lamas wouldn't 
notice. He finally managed to get a round dozen of speci- 
mens 

Sometimes this indulging of hobbies can be a bit dangerous. 
\n authority on insects from Harvard’ stationed on New 
Britain Island was mauled by a crocodile not long ago. For 
some reason or other he stepped on the beast while out for a 
stroll, looking for bugs, no doubt. 

\ buck private, an old hand in peacetime at searching 
for birds and their nests, got himself up into a sort of tower 
in a deserted barn in North Africa. There were four stork’s 
nests, one at each corner of the tower. Just as he was getting 
absorbed in the problem of which stork’s egg to pick for his 
collection, the Germans began shelling the place, thinking it 
an artillery observation post. There was a big hog-wallow 
down below, and the private lost no time in jumping. He 
landed safely but at the cost of one uniform and a cracked 
stork’s egg. Finding that the egg was just about to hatch and 
being a thrifty soul, our hero attacked the problem with 
infinite patience and succeeded finally in skinning and pre- 
serving a good specimen of baby stork. 


Dogs Pay Taxes, Too 


> AniMac stars of Hollywood have to do their part when 
mncome-tax time rolls round. Quoted by “This Month” from 
“Mutual Moments”: 


You recently saw Lassie, the dog in Lassie Comes Home. 
\nd when he comes home, he’ll have to dig up a bone or 
two and send them to Washington. You see, Lassie earns 250 
iron men weekly. 

Even Pete, the Penguin, has to dance to the Treasury tune. 
\lready Pete has 50,000 fish in a Los Angeles bank. 

\mong other stars that pay animal taxes are Daisy, who 
cavorts around with Dagwood. Her income is over $2,000 a 
month. Then there’s Asta, of the Thin Man series, and 
Cheetah, the chimp and friend of Tarzan. These and many 
other animal celebrities join us in the tax parade. 


Props 
> Dip YOU EVER WONDER where the stage props for Broadway 


shows are obtained? Elizabeth Pope gives an answer in an 
article in “This Week.” We quote Miss Pope: 


If you see a guillotine in a Broadway show, chances are 
the guillotine, along with all the other properties, came from 
Encore Studio in New York City. Here, overflowing six floors 
of warehouse, is the oddest assortment of paraphernalia ever 
assembled. 


THE *f SIGN 


The studio supplies theatrical productions, advertising 
agencies, photographers, magazines, and clubs with anything 
from a 30-foot dragon to a Victorian lorgnette. . . . 

Encore gets 30 or more orders a week, some calling for just 
one item, some for several hundred. Here’s a routine order: 
one bathtub, one town-crier bell, one shotgun, one safe, six 
bells, one crutch, one paddle, one deer, one human body, 
one screen, one bookcase, one dress form, one drum, one 
tree stump, one bicycle, one baby carriage, one barrel, two 
pine trees, one fireplace. 

Estates being liquidated are the best sources, and from 
them they have secured some very old items. But the studio's 
staff isn’t intrigued by history. “All this stuff keeps going 
out and coming back,” they say. “We can’t even enjoy shows 
any more. We know too much about the furniture.” 


Unsolicited Advice 


> From Douctas Wooprurr’s column in the “Tablet” of 
London is taken the following two examples of that cheapest 
of all commodities—unsolicited advice: 


Dean Inge, preaching the Modern Churchmen’s sermon— 
I quote The Times—said: “The Church was handicapped 
from the first by two unfortunate legacies. One was the un- 
critical acceptance as an inspired book of the sacred literature 
of the Hebrews; the other legacy was the doctrine of future 
reward and punishment.” Dean Inge makes it plain that if 
he had been consulted things would have been arranged very 
differently; and in this readiness to lay down the law to the 
Almighty he is following in the square foot-steps of Martin 
Luther, who was also ready enough with advice on how the 
human dispensation could have been improved. Item 752 of 
his Table Talk deals with two very important matters where 
Luther thought he knew best. Luther says: 

“The reproduction of mankind is a great marvel and mys- 
tery. Had God consulted me in this matter, I should have 
advised him to continue the generation of the species by 
fashioning them of clay, in the way Adam was fashioned; as I 
should have counselled him also to let the sun remain always 
suspended over the earth, like a great lamp, maintaining 
perpetual light and heat.” 


Data About You 


>““*MarcH OF Procress” publishes some statistics on the 
average human being’s makeup and capabilities. We quote 
some paragraphs: 


Experiments have proved that when you arise you are 
weakest. After breakfast your strength steadily increases so 
that by 2:00 P.M. you are at the peak. Waning then sets in 
and continues until after breakfast next day. 

If you have ever wondered how far you can travel in a 
minute, here are the facts: You can fly 13,610 yards, drive 
10,810 yards, cover 4,157 yards by hydroplane, toboggan 2,758 
yards, fall 19,200 yards, or steam at sea 1,080 yards, cycle 948 
yards, skate 743 yards, run 482 yards, row 287 yards, walk” 
274 yards, or swim 103 yards—all in one minute! You'll 
breathe 410 cubic inches of air and circulate 14 pounds, 10 
ounces of blood, speak 150 words clearly, write 30 or 40. It 
is also possible to be knocked out six times. 

Should you wéigh about 140 pounds, you contain enough 
fat for 7 cakes of soap, carbon enough for 9,000 pencils, 
phosphorus enough to make 2,200 match heads, magnesium 
enough for a dose of salts, iron enough to make one medium- 
sized nail, sufficient lime for whitewashing a chicken coop, 
enough sulphur to rid one dog of fleas, and water enough to 
fill a 10-gallon barrel. 
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UST before the death of the Em- 

peror Napoleon Bonaparte in lonely 
exile on the island of St. Helena, he 
wrote, as king and emperor speaking of 
the King of Kings, a grudging, bitterly 
ironic acceptance of Christ the King. 
“Behold,” he said, “the approaching 
fae of him who has been called the 
great Napoleon. What an abyss between 
my profound misery: and the eternal 
reign of Christ which is proclaimed, 
loved, and adored, and is extending over 
all the earth! Is this to die? Is it not 
rather to live!” 

Bonaparte or Hitler, Mussolini or Hi- 
rohito, it does not matter. Time passes. 
Eternity is! Christ the King reigns. Men 
who will not have His mercy will glori- 
fy His justice in Hell. Christ the King 
reigns—but He is also rejected. He was 
rejected in the Praetorium of Pilate; He 
is being rejected today. And yet His 
kingdom goes on, bounded only by 
eternity instead of time, and by infinity 
instead of space. 

He had said: “All power is given to 
Me in heaven and on earth.” Eternity 
will go on forever without end, 
and those words will still be 
true. They were true at the mo- 
ment in time when the King 
of Kings was scourged (His di- 
vine Will kept His scourgers in 
being; His strength gave 
strength to their arms), true as 
the cords binding Him to the 
pillar were’ cut and He crum- 
pled into a bloody heap of tor- 
tured flesh. Pilate had ques- 
tioned Him and He had 
afirmed: “Thou sayest that I 
am a King.” Now His claim to 
kingship was to be fulfilled be- 
fore a court of mockery. “And 
the soldiers, platting a crown 
of thorns, put it upon His 
head: and they put on Him a 
purple garment. And they came 
to Him and said: ‘Hail, King 
of the Jews’: and they gave 
Him blows. . . . Jesus therefore 
came forth, bearing the crown 
of thorns and the purple gar- 
ment. And he (Pilate) saith to 
them: ‘Behold the man.’” 

The Roman soldiers saw a 
Strange difference in this Man 
who had been handed over to 
their mercy. He had not 
shrieked, whimpered, cried for 





hing for a Way—and Eternity 


By ALBAN LYNCH, C.P. 


Caries Kingship 
lives on, bounded by eternity 
rather than time 


mercy like ordinary men. His eyes were 
dark with pain, wet with the unbidden 
tears of unbearable torment; but those 
eyes looked back at them with a message 
they could not quite translate—calm, 
majestic, even in His degradation. They 
resented His aloofness, that something 
they could not touch. Just as His body 
had been humbled and had slipped 
down the pillar to lie in the bloody dust 
at their feet, they wanted to see His 
heart humbled. They would break His 
spirit as they had broken His body. 
All Jerusalem, and they, too, knew by 
now that He had been called King. The 
idea amused them—this beaten wretch, 


a King! They remembered the game they © 


had been playing. Today we know that 
on the pavement of the public judgment 
hall where Jesus had been scourged, at 





Woodeut by James Reid 


the bottom of the very steps leading into 
the soldiers’ barracks room where His 
mock coronation was to be, there were 
cut in the stone the round, medallion- 
like marks of what they called “The 
Game of the King.” On the pagan feast 
of Saturnalia, once a year, a slave was 
made a mock king and could, for several 
days, command whatever he pleased. 
Then he was killed. It was good fun. 
The soldiers wanted to continue their 
amusement, and evidently they had de- 
vised a game played with dice. All over 
this part of the courtyard are small cir- 
cles cut in the stone and visible today. 
Within each circle are a large letter “B,” 
the abbreviation of the Greek word for 
king; a shaggy, interlaced circlet, pre- 
sumably a crown of thorns; and two 
crossed clubs or whips. Perhaps even that - 
day they had been playing the game, 
and the idea occurred to them: instead 
of a game, here is a chance to have the 
reality just as on the Saturnalia. The 
word was passed around, and soldiers 
and servants came running. 

On coronation days, kings wore a pur- 
ple mantle. That was easily 
arranged. The outer garments 
of Christ were stripped from 
His mangled body, the fibers, 
closely embedded in congealing 
blood, tearing open the lash- 
wounds as they were removed. 
A short, purple soldier's cloak 
was thrown about His shoul- 
ders. 

A crown was the sign of king- 
ly power—not merely a crown, 
but what we would call a tiara, 
a high headdress ending in 
metal rays covered with gold or 
jewels, like the point of a mon- 
strance. Some gathered long, 
pliant pieces of tough swamp 
grass, used for their horses’ lit- 
ter, formed them into a circlet, 
and placed them on the Sacred 
Head. But it was too modest; 
it was like the laurel wreath 
given to foot racers, not the 
symbolic tiara of a king. Others, 
chuckling with glee at their 
game, seized the thorny brush- 
wood gathered for their fire, 
broke off branches, and thrust 
them into the circlets of grass 
and into the sensitive head and 
brows of Jesus, their helpless 
victim. 
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The next need was for a scepter, The 


hick stalk of a reed was disentangled * 


from the firewood and placed in trem- 
sling hands. 

One final touck:- there must be a 
throne. Jesus, weak from the frightful 
scourging, was half carried, half pushed 
to a broken marble column and flung 
upon it and over it, sprawling on the 
dirty stone. Slowly, painfully, He rolled 
o His knees and then to His feet, only 
io be pushed back on the column. The 
King was robed, crowned, sceptered, and 

nthroned. Now He must be paid court. 

His fall had disarranged the crown of 
thorns. They snatched the reed from His 
hands and struck the thorns deeper into 
His head to root them firmly in living 
flesh, bowing and genuflecting in mock 
homage with the traditional salutation: 
“O King, hail! Hail, King of the Jews!” 
But the eyes of the seated Man, now 
blinded with tears, were a silent sign of 
His unbroken spirit, a challenge to their 
cruelty. They would break Him. If they 
could not make Him beg for mercy, they 
would make Him despise Himself by the 
vileness of their outrages. Nothing was 
too iow. They struck. Him, beat the 
thorns deeper into His quivering flesh, 
spat drooling spittle into the Sacred 
Face - 

And Jesus sat there—Jesus, the King 
to whom had been given all power in 
heaven and on earth, His eyes turning 
through a mist of tears about the circle 
of surrounding faces for one look of pity, 
one promise of help. There was none. 
Only the homage of contempt and cruel 
glee was offered to the King of Kings. 

ut Pilate had grown impatient. He 
commanded that Jesus be brought to the 
terrace above the great entrance arch of 
his palace. Surely, he thought, surely the 
Jews would be moved to pity; surely the 
pride of this haughty race would be 
humbled at the sight of this draggled 
wretch who claimed to be their king. 
Jesus was supported by strong soldiers 
to the edge of the terrace and, looking 
down at the packed rabble, the Procura- 
tor cried: “Behold the Man!” Pity and 
awed admiration, vibrated in his voice. 
Indeed this was a man and more than a 


man who could suffer as-He had suffered 
and still’ preserve that strange dignity, 
that integrity of soul no insult could 
touch. 

Silence, so sudden and so complete 
after the devilish clamor that it was like 
a cry, spread over the sea of heads. The 
waves of agitated men were stilled. The 
cries of the chief priests and their ser- 
vants, “Crucify Him, crucify Him,” were 
the signal for a storm of hate. But the 
people were silent, stunned by the sight 
of that lonely Man, blood trickling from 
the thorns, crossing the lash marks on 
His face, smarting in the eyes that looked 
so calmly, so expectantly, into theirs. 
Pilate’s voice, admitting the torture of a 
guiltless man, cut through the shrill cries 
of the Jewish leaders: “Take Him you, 
and crucify Him, for I find no cause in 
Him.” 

But again, snakelike, the chief priests 
were sneaking through the crowd, whis- 
pering the words to answer: “We have a 
law and according to that law He ought 
to die, because He made Himself the 
Son of God.” 


AS this the meaning of such calm. 

amidst cruelty, the sad, penetrating 
eyes that looked quietly and fearlessly 
into his? Pilate was afraid. It might be 
true. He took Christ aside and said tense- 
ly, as if afraid of the answer: “Whence 
art Thou?” Jesus was silent. “Speakest 
Thou not to me? Knowest Thou not that 
I have power to crucify Thee‘and I have 
power to release Thee?” The bruised 
lips smiled a little, and the prisoner 
answered quietly: “Thou shouldst not 
have any power against Me unless it 
were given thee from above. Therefore 
he that hath delivered Me up to thee 
hath the greater sin.” 

Pilate’s fear grew. There was some- 
thing in this situation he did not under- 
stand. The warning his wife had sent 
him—“Have thou nothing to do with 
this just Man”—must be heeded. He 
would release Him, and he strode back 
to the terrace to announce his decision. 

But the chief priests had learned from 
their mistake. The real accusation, that 
Christ had proclaimed Himself to be the 








~you?” 


Final Performance 


> Johnny Patterson, the famous Irish clown, lay 
critically ill in a dressing tent many years ago. 

The doctor, having done all he could, closed 
his medicine case and prepared to leave. 

“I'll see you in the morning, Johnny,” he said - 
cheerfully. 

Instinctively, the dying clown smirked, then 
gave his eye a professional roll that had helped 
launch many a laugh-seeking quip. 

“Sure, doc,” he murmured, “but will I see 


—Tuam Herald 








THE ‘f SIGN 


Son of God, was abandoned for one 
more calculated to sway a politician: “If 
thou dost release this man, thou art not 
Caesar’s friend. For whosoever maketh 
himself a king, speaketh against Caesar.” 

It was a diabolically clever cry. And it 
was sufficient. Pilate knew the fate such 
a report to the pitiless, mad old Tiberius 
would bring upon him. It meant deposi- 
tion and probably death. He would save 
his own skin. This man or God must 
save Himself. If God, it would be easy 
enough. If man, then let Him die. One 
Jew less in the world. 

He snarled satirical revenge: “Behold 
your King. Shall I crucify your King?” 

Irrevocably the answer came back: 
“We have no king but Caesar!” By per- 
sonal profession of the Jewish pontiffs, 
their nation came to an end. Their his- 
tory meant subjection to the kingship of 
God. Shortly before twelve o'clock, on 
the fourteenth day of the month Nisan, 
in the year 33, the Jewish nation ceased 
to be. They had no king but Caesar. 

Pilate turned to Jesus and pronounced 
the formula of condemnation: “Thou 
shalt go to the cross!” Jesus, the King 
of the Jews, the King of all nations, had 
been crowned, mocked, and rejected by 
His subjects. 

Horrible and blood-chilling as that 
story is, our day is no different than that 
day in Jerusalem. Loyalty and allegiance 
to His kingship are demanded by Christ. 
He was rejected then; He is being re- 
jected now, by men and by nations. The 
sins of men and nations are a crowning 
with thorns and a mockery of Jesus 
Christ. “‘He that hath delivered me up 
to thee hath the greater sin.” 


At the conference to draft a constitu- © 


tion for the educational, scientific and 
cultural organization of the United Na- 
tions, a resolution from the Colombian 
delegate, that a reference to God be in- 
serted, was rejected, because, as Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish, heading the United 
States delegation, is reported to have 
said, “It is not a question of incorporat- 
ing noble thoughts but of drafting a 
constitution acceptable to all the peoples 
of the world.” Peoples bought with 
Blood cannot be released from de- 
manded fealty. 

The world has not learned its lesson. 
War and the cresting wave of victory 
are meaningless with a backwash of 
blasphemy and hate. Fear, even fear of 
an atomic- bomb, does not avert wat. 
Only love averts war. Love is predicated 
on the Passion of the Man-God and our 
brotherhood in His Blood. There can be 
no peace, no sanity, no decency, without 
Christ living and reigning in individual 
life, in national life, in international 
life. The sins of men and nations are 
just as truly a mockery and rejection of 
Christ the King as that which took place 
in the palace of Pilate. 
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A New Year’s Reflection 


THE NEW YEAR’S resolutions we used to make. before 
the war look silly now, and the advisers on women’s pages 
scarcely mention them. To eat less candy and read more 
books, to exercise more, to be kinder to your children and 
your husband, to do more church work—all are laudable 
objectives, but it looks a bit foolish to mention such things. 
Best do them without resolutions and make other ones. 

I offer two postwar resolutions for this year, one to be 
carried out right now and the other as events occur. 

Most of the world is hungry this year and will continue 
to be. Almost alone of lands we are not. We did not have 
steaks or whipping cream or more than seventy degrees of 
heat for the past few years, but we did have bread and milk 
and enough of everything to keep us fed and comfortable. 

The people who are hungry are not so because of earth- 
quakes and floods but because of the unnatural phenomenon 
called war. If there is an earthquake, a city builds to with- 
stand better the next one. If there is a flood, dikes are built 
to withstand another one. Both are measures against natural 
devastation and must be faced as best one can. But out in 
San Francisco they planned control of war—and yet all we 
hear is confused noises as to what to do when the next war 
comes. 

As if it had to come! For some reason, they do not seem 
to realize that war is not necessary, that we don’t need wars, 
that crops, and consequently people, and maybe even that 
institution known as trade could get along fine without them. 
Police we need, of course, for we are not in a world where 
evildoers are extinct. But if one policeman can keep crime 
controlled in one street and a hundred can do it in a city, 
why can’t some thousands assorted from all countries keep 
a world secure? This is, no doubt, naive thinking, but it is 
about time we were naive instead of empire minded or gang 
minded or power politics minded. And it is time to begin a 
world where a woman doesn’t have to wonder whether her 
boy will get to be beyond eighteen years old before he is 
mowed down in a glorious conflict while killing other boys 
also bent on killing—and all because a gangster government 
was allowed to get powerful before it was sat on. 


A Resolution for Women 


IN THE TIME when Our Lord was born, there was no 
war going on at all, so there is at least one occasion when 
there was universal peace. Maybe we could try out that long 
a period, and then a longer one, and perhaps eventually 
Irene, the goddess of peace, who now occupies a place mostly 
in crossword puzzles, would some day be sitting in the market 
places and the senates, and maybe even some day in San 
Francisco. 

Little boys, we are told, like a fight, which is all right if 
the cause is good or they want exercise. But if two little boys 
began to shoot it out, we would promptly take their weapons 
away. When cases of arrested development or of greed begin 
shooting it out, why can’t we stop those bullets in time too? 
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Soon all over the world women will be able to vote and 
be as naive as anything with the little ballot. With that 
paper they can do anything—and they can certainly stop 
wars if they act together. Catholic women especially have 
someone advising them on the subject who ought to be 
listened to. Not a ward boss or even a politician or a hard- 
working and honest party member. No, it is the Holy Father 
himself calling to the women of the world to get out the 
vote. There is great need of their help—to amend, to change, 
to save. He lists great objectives, among them the fact that 
with the vote they may eventually have the sort of world 
where their sons will not have to be regimented to shoot 
other women’s sons. Here is fruitful ground for a resolution. 


The World’s Children 


NOW FOR THE SECOND resolution. The text for this 
one is from Our Lord Himself. “Feed My lambs,” He said, 
and this might well be the slogan for caring for the children 
of war-torn lands, whether enemy or friendly. “The crying 
of a child is the same in any language,” writes Nora Waln. 
Of course a child cannot be considered a national, either. It 
belongs to the whole world. 

So let us resolve to do the small near-at-hand thing to 
help: bring the cans of fruit and vegetables and milk to add 
to the piles going abroad. Get addresses of convents abroad 
where you can send eleven-pound packages of condensed and 
canned milk, of sweet cocoa, of buttons and tape and needles 
and thread, of wool for mending torn coats and sweaters. The 
nuns will know where to distribute it. If any of you wish 
addresses, I can supply them to you. Or you can help make 
the garments being fashioned from old ones—slippers from 
old felt hats, coats from blankets, little pants and dresses 
from the best parts of old suits. Don’t forget in your pack- 
ages to put a few rosaries and prayer books. And whatever 
you send, put in a prayer for God’s hungry and cold children. 

I hope all women will resolve to vote when some day the 
chance comes to outlaw this stupid, wasteful thing called 
war. I may sound utopian, and one man to whom I pro- 
pounded the idea said, “‘Idealistic,” as if that were a serious 
fault. But if nothing else has made the waste clear, it is this 
senseless murder of women and children—first by pagans 
and then by Christian Americans. There is great lament for 
the ancient treasures of stone and wood and paint that have 
been wrecked in this war. Let us lament more for these lost 
treasures: the world’s little children. _ 

If it is foolish idealism to feed the world’s children, then 
count me a starry-eyed dreamer. If it is foolish idealism to 
think that the votes of women through the world can show 
war for the utterly stupid thing it is, then again I plead 
guilty. But for my one resolution there are as support the 
words of Our Lord: “Feed My lambs,” and He was not 
specific as to which pasture they were in, either. And for 
my other resolution there are the words of His successor 
speaking to women: “The fate of the family, of human rela- 
tions are at stake. They are in your hands.” There are no 
voices to which we should listen more readily. 
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ning to the creaking of the 
und the splashing of the blades. 
es on the broad and silent 
ight little flecks of moonlight 
es on a sable gown. The sky 
10us, pricked with stars. They 
while, not saying anything. 
the ensign laid aside the oars 
sing carefully, came back and 
her. He put an arm about her 
d she let- him. He was nice, 
ht; very nice. He was thought- 
eminently decent. A girl could 
time without findirg any- 
aight and sturdy and depend- 
ymmy Withers. Madeline laid 
izainst his shoulder. 
d her forehead. “Madeline,” 
etly after a while, “I love you. 
u to marry me.” 
| known, of course, that he- was 
that. She looked out across 
the slender crescent moon, 
1estone stars. 
ht, Tommy,” she sighed. She 
face up then, and he kissed 


en she saw a flaming meteor 
ss the heavens. And then an- 
then another. 
she said suddenly in an 
ice. ““I—I’m sorry—but I don’t 


feel well. Will you take .me home?” 

Tender and solicitous, he had brought 
her home. 

It was after midnight when she bade 
him good-night at the door and entered 
the hall dimly illuminated by a shaded 
lamp left burning for her. Mother and 
Dad. had gone to bed. They would be 
pleased in the morning when she told 
them about Tommy. She entered the 
sitting room and snapped on the lights. 
She went over to the ancient mirror 
hanging above the mantelpiece and she 
gazed into the glass at the proud slim 
face gazing back at her, the face with 
its youthfulness intact; the face which, 
except for a ‘hurt, puzzled look around 
the clear blue eyes, bore no hint or trace 
of the rack she felt within. “Mrs. Tommy 
Withers,” she whispered. She gazed into 
the glass and remembered Ross Mark- 
ham as he had looked that night, stout- 
chested, with powerful neck and ruddy 
face, white teeth gleaming through a 
roguish smile. “I wish I’d never known 
you, Ross,” she whispered. “I wish I 
hadn't gone to the Nathans’ dance that 
summer. I wish we'd never met.” 

Ross Markham had said his laughing 
farewell standing before that mirror. 

There was no creature, made of flesh 
or made of fantasy, that could capture 
the elusive elf and stubborn giant that 
resided in that man. He was whole, and 
nothing, it seemed, could shake that 
wholeness. Madeline had thought once, 
foolishly, that she could do it. He would 
come back like all the other ardent 
young men had come back, humble and 
beseeching. He would come back. But 
he didn’t. 

The Nathans’ dance. How long ago it 
seemed. He had been a guest of the 
Lacys. One of the Lacy boys had cut in 
and introduced him, at his request, she 
suspected. He was a new male and, there- 
fore, stimulating, but no more so than 
any other of the several summer guests 
in town; and yet by the end of the eve- 
ning she was interested and a little ex- 
cited over him, but since she had been 
both interested and mildly excited be- 
fore, even that portended nothing. Al- 
ready she had sensed that he was differ- 
ent from the others; he was neither 
abject nor swaggering; he demanded her 
notice—yes—but she had the curious feel- 
ing that if she refused to grant it, he 
would act neither hurt nor astounded, 
but would simply shrug it off as some- 
‘thing of no great consequence. He had 
chosen her because she had seemed to 
him the most attractive and difficult girl 
on the floor. She was a challenge. She. 
wasn’t used to men like that. He was a 
challenge too. 

And so it had started out as a subtle 
‘conflict of wills and it had become the 
most absorbing contest she had ever en- 
gaged in. 
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xson like Ensign Withers 
Madeline Siddon thought, 
gross the sky 


After the dance as she descended the 
stairs on the arm of her escort—Ralph 
Penney, wasn’t it? or Freddie?—a happy, 
excited segment of the happy, excited 
mob jostling its way down to the ground 
floor, she had felt the imperious nudge 
on her shoulder and she had turned to 
see him, a step or two above, leaning 
over somebody's head behind her, grin- 
ning that fetching devil’s grin. “I'll call 
you up tomorrow.” He lifted his voice 
above the hubbub. 

She acknowledged the statement with 
an enigmatic smile. She forgot immedi- 
ately afterward. But when she had tum- 
bled into bed and snuggled into a 
drowsy knot between the sheets, she sud- 
denly remembered. He was going to call 
her up tomorrow. She was glad. The 
last thing she remembered before dozing 
off was an cager thrill of anticipation. 

He was true to his word. Because she 


was curious about him and anxious to 
advance her rapier will against his broad- 
sword will, she let him come around that 
very afternoon. Laughing at each other, 
eyeing each other with wily glances, they 
feinted and parried. They drove out to 
the country club for a swim. Her crowd 
was there, and in the eddying of it he 
was cut off from her. But she kept her- 
self furtively informed of the way he was 
demeaning himself. He didn’t look lost 
at all. He didn’t hang around on the 
outskirts of her group like a disconsolate 


' puppy. He had forgotten her, it seemed. 


He and a jolly little nymph in a scarlet 
bathing suit were splashing away to- 
gether like longtime playmates. Madeline 
wasn’t altogether pleased. 

And that’s the way it was again and 


When at last she lifted 
her head and glanced into 
the mirror, she screamed 
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igain. It was perfectly evident that Ross 
Markham was drawn to her because day 
ifter day he turned up, but whether he 
ere noticed or ignored, he remained’ 
untouched, his competence unshaken. 
lime and again Madeline believed that 
she had captured him and made him 
fast at last only to discover that she 
eally hadn't, that of all the men who 
had ever danced attendance on her, he 

one knew how to call his own meas- 
ire, he alone couldn’t be counted on to 

p to the tune she set. 

He had kissed her. several times, never 
riously, for she wouldn't allow that, 
nd he openly fostered the impression 
hat he didn’t desire anything but a 

:yful brushing of the lips, a pleasant 

ture without much meaning, a sort 

lebonair salutation between friends. 

of course, they weren’t friends. 

Chere was none of the warm disinterest- 

dness of friendship. They were adver- 
ies, keen and intent. 

During those August weeks, Ross be- 
one of the components of the tight 
world that Madeline moved in, 
important and essential a compo- 
she didn’t realize till the night, 

r a gathering of the crowd at Melissa 

that he informed her 
isually, as he was driving her home, 
hat this was the last week of his visit 
1) Baltimore. Madeline was startled into 
by that announcement; she had 

thing to say at all. 

[hey were riding along in his little 
roadster; the top was down and 
were very close to the night, the 

rm, benevolent night with its kicking 

le ruffle of a mild breeze—they were 
r to the night and the architectural 
ness overhead, closer to those than 
the near-by earth. 

So you see, you'll be free of me 
on,” he remarked in a bantering tone. 
That'll be nice, won't it?” 

She tried to visualize exactly what that 

ould mean. It was*hard to see. But she 

laughed—a little sadly, it is true—and 
noticed how the moonlight glinted 
the knobs and protuberances of the 
lashboard. “I'll try to stand it,” she re- 
plied with the same note of banter he 

d used. ; 

You'll stand it all right,” he replied, 
some of. the banter had left him. 

[ think you'll stand it quite well, Ma- 

line.”” Was that a touch of bitterness 
s voice? 

She didn’t reply to that and they rode 
long. They were in the suburbs and 

turned off, away from the city. She 

didn’t stop him. They rode for quite a 
hile and the city was far behind them, 
dirty glow against the sky. But the 
ky ahead was dark and clean. 

\nd then they saw the shooting star. 

emed a wanton planet come to life 
» bounce with sprightly glee out of the 


Bonneville’s, 


established order of the firmament. It 
left an arching track, like a white-hot 
filament burning bright; the arc was 
printed there for seconds and suddenly 
it faded. 

“A shooting star!” he exclaimed. “I 
stand on my rights!” 

He stopped the car, his hands moving 
swiftly to the brake and the ignition 
switch. The motor died. His arm reached 
around her and drew her to him; she 
wasn’t prepared—she turned her face up 
quickly and he kissed her with an eager- 
ness unusual for him. 

“I hate to leave this town,” he whis- 
pered with a huskiness he seemed to be 
struggling to control. “I like it here.” 

“Then don’t go,” she whispered. 

“I’ve grown too fond of you, Ma- 
deline,” he declared with a wry smile. 
“But it’s not too late. If I went away 
now... .” 

“Stay,” she whispered. 

He grasped her shoulders and held her 
away from him, almost roughly. “I’m 
not playing,” he said savagely. “Don’t 
you understand? I want you to marry 
me.” ; 

She stared at him a long moment—at 
his countenance so set and grim, all the 
jolly puckiness and easy gallantry fled 
from him. She stared at him, her face 
upturned in the moonlight. “I’m not 
playing either, Ross,” she said in a voice 
that was suddenly shaky. She wasn’t. She 
knew it now. 
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Laughing, they had strolled 
down to the club 

wharf in the 

moonlight 


And so they cast aside their careful 
defenses and came to each other’s arms 
without reservation. All his pent-up ten- 
derness came gushing forth and he wove 
a fabric of the most extravagant dream- 
stuff: he would take the world by the 
throat and kick it in the pants and 
force it to its unwilling knees before 
her. She listened, entranced. 


FOSS prolonged his visit with the 

Lacys well into September, and 
though the Lacys really didn’t see very 
much of him, they didn’t mind. Mrs. 
Lacy was quite excited over her role as 
keeper of a way station on the highway 
of romance. 

“Ross is an awfully nice young man,” 
she confided to Madeline’s mother. 
“We've known the family a number of 
years—they’re rather well off. Ross him- 
self is in line for a very promising job 
now that he’s graduated from college.” 

Which was true. All of his and Ma- 
deline’s plans centered around the ful- 
fillment of that expectation. When the 
job was an assured fact, they would set 
the date for the wedding. 

Those weeks in August and September 
were the most perfect Madeline had 
ever known. Gone was the vague unrest, 
the edginess, the headlong search for a 
nameless something that she didn’t com- 
prehend. 

But, of course, Ross couldn’t stay on 
here indefinitely. He brought his visit 
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o a close, and they parted reluctantly, 

mising each other all sorts of absurd 
and ridiculous things, as lovers do. He 
returned to his family in Pennsylvania, 
and it was arranged that later Madeline 
would come up to meet his people. In 
the middle of October the Guenther 
Company called for him. They wanted 
to put him through a training routine. 
He was to step into the job itself the 
first of the year. It was thrilling news. 
Now they had a definite date to look to. 
A vague understanding grew that the 
wedding would take place in the spring, 
possibly in April. Everything seemed 
settled. But many things seemed settled 
to many people those last hazy days of 
October that year, those first crisp days 
of November. Many thfngs seemed set- 
tled that would never look that way 


again. A whole way of living was draw- 


ing to a close, swiftly, inexorably. The 
sands were racing out; and few were 


_ those who knew it. 


On December 7 the stunning blow 
came. The words “Pearl Harbor” 
marked a new road. And the old world 
fell to pieces. 


ADELINE admitted now that she 

had been terribly wrong. She 
hadn’t wanted him to enlist, and they 
came near to having their first quarrel 
over that. She couldn’t understand why 
his only concetn hadn’t been for her 
and their union. She hadn’t been able to 
comprehend why he wasn’t willing, even 
eager, to postpone his induction till the 
machinery of the draft sought him out. 
Perhaps, she even thought hopefully, in 
the complicated workings of that vast 
undertaking, he might be overlooked, 
his name and number lost. ‘ 

But he had enlisted instead of report- 
ing to the Guenther Company. The fu- 
ture faded, too far away to be discerned 
now. It was the first time in all her ex- 
perience that Madeline had ever been 
a second choice; and the sting of that 
fact was a hard thing to take. But she 
took it, though not too graciously. She 
made Ross see, in a dozen different ways, 
that he had let her down. She made it 
perfectly clear to him that Madeline 
Siddon wasn’t used to such treatment. 

He came down to Baltimore on week- 
end leaves and he spent his first furlough 
with her. He was an aviation cadet. Of 
course she was proud of him, and 
yt... 

It wasn’t quite the same during that 
furlough. They weren’t alone together 
quite as often as he had expected. She 
gave herself to the crowd as she had used 
to do; sometimes she skillfully maneu- 
vered him into the outskirts. On these 
occasions she observed with a little nib- 
bling of exultation that he didn’t seem 
quite as debonair about it as he had 
seemed that August. He looked baffled 





and a little clumsy. Perhaps he under- 
stood now that by her acceptance of him 
Madeline Siddon had renounced a great 
deal elsewhere. She wanted him to see 
that distinctly. 

And yet there were moments of ex- 
cruciating tenderness. They had had 
such a moment here, before this very 
mirror, when he had said his good-bys 
that night before he caught his train 
back to camp. Though he had hurt her 
and disappointed her, she was his—she 
knew that. 

And then the visit was over, the good- 
bys were done, the train was moving. 
And she was standing there on the bleak 
station platform watching the receding 
lights of the rear coach. Oh, Ross, Ross. 
Why had you made things happen like 
this? T'wo pale threads of light unrolled 
on the curving rails from the vanishing 
train, like the trails of a pair of meteors, 
side by side. The last coach swept from 
sight around a distant bend. The shoot- 
ing stars winked out. 

What was it that was different about 
his letters after that? She couldn’t say 
exactly. They were the same and yet 
there was a thin veil laid over them be- 
tween him and her. She tried to reach 
past the veil and, when she couldn't, she 


was annoyed and exasperated. He was” 


trying to punish her, to soften her will, 
to, make her surrender wholly to his 
point of view. 

One night he called her by long-dis- 
tance. He sounded lonely and despon- 
dent. “I just had to talk with you Ma- 
deline,” he said; “I miss you a lot, dear, 
and tonight I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. I just had to hear your voice.” 

She felt a little thrill of triumph. So 
he was the one who surrendered. He was 
admitting he was wrong. 

“It didn’t have to be this way, dar- 
ling,” she reminded him. “You could 
have been here with me right now if 
you hadn’t been stubborn, you know.” 
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“Please, Madeline. Let's not bring that 
up tonight.” 

“All right, darling.” But there were 
subtler ways of emphasizing the point. 
She gave him an enthusiastic account of 
her activities, embellishing the truth 
considerably. They were having so much 
fun. The crowd had done this and the 
crowd had done that. A dance at the 
club. Bo Rankin had taken her out to 
dinner. Bo is a scream, you know. And 
so on. 

“Madeline,” he said quietly, in a 
strained voice, when she was done, “I 
wonder if you and I haven't made a 
mistake. Maybe we'd better call off the 
engagement till after the war. Maybe 
you'd rather not be tied down. When 
the war is over, we can pick up again 
if we feel like it!” 

“Ross!” she exclaimed in hurt and 
anger. She couldn't say anything else for 
several moments. “Whatever you want 
to do,” she finally replied. “You haven't 
seemed very anxious about the wedding 
anyway.” 

“Oh, God!” he cried. He hung up. 

She was angry with a cold, calm anger. 
He had made the break and he would 
have to make the first gesture of con- 
ciliation; her pride demanded that. And, 
of course, he would, after his pique had 
worn away, after he had thought it over 
a while. Of course he would. But he 
didn’t. The days passed, the weeks 
passed, the months passed, and he didn’t. 

There had been a lot of water over 
the dam since then. 

He got his wings, and she wasn’t there 
to see him get them. And one day she 
learned from Mrs. Lacy that Ross Mark- 
ham was on the other side of the world, 
eight thousand miles away. The shock 
of that intelligence sent Madeline to bed 
for two days. He couldn’t have left the 
country without communicating with 
her. He couldn’t have. But he had. 

In the end, she had written him. It 





Footnotes to Fame— XXII 


> The browbeaten linotype operator whose job it was to translate 
Horace Greeley’s illegible scribble into the English language was argu- 
ing one day with a man from the composing room. “Chicken tracks,” 
he complained. “That’s what the man does. I'll prove it to you to- 


morrow.” 


The next day he came into the office with a lively hen stuffed under 
his coat. Taking a bottle of ink, he swished her feet in it until they 
were thoroughly wet and then set the hen down on a sheet of paper 


and let her run around. 


When the ink dried, he grabbed the sheet and rushed into Greeley’s 


office. 


“Mr. Greeley,” he cried, pointing a grubby finger at one spot in 
the mess, “I can’t make out this word.” 

Greeley squinted over his glasses. “Where'd you learn to read, you 
nincompoop!” he growled. “That word’s Constitution!” 
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was a long letter, contrite and humble. 
She had bowed herself down to him; she 
had acknowledged her fault. She had 
said she loved him. s 

His reply didn’t come as soon as she 
expected it would. When it did come, 
she wished it hadn’t come at all. 

“I have known dark and bitter hours,” 
he said, “darker, bitterer, lonelier than 
{ had imagined a man could stand. Out 
here is another world, another age in 
time. Everything that connected me to 
the world I once knew and grew up in 
was lost. I became just a detached lump 
of matter, a thing wandering through 
space. You could have been a thread 
tying me to that other world I once 
knew, Madeline, but you weren’t. You 
could have helped me, but you didn’t. 
When I needed you, you weren’t there. 

“Well, I've found a girl—maybe not 
so. pretty as you, Madeline, but she’s 
fine and honest and decent; she knows 
what pain is, and she understands it’s 
a thing that has to be alleviated—one 
way or another—or a man goes mad. You 
see, she’s a nurse. She's out here fighting 
the war too—in the sweat and the grime 
and the stench. I love her—in a different 
way from the way I once loved you—I 
love her, and she loves me. We under- 
stand each other in a way that I couldn’t 
possibly explain to you. 


“The war has changed many things, 
Madeline. It has changed me; it has 
changed my friends out here; it has 


changed the face of the world. Every- 
thing is different now. The things that 
once joined you and me are gone. We 
two are different people now, and we 
must go our different ways.” 
. we must go our different ways... 
ronight, floating on the lake with 
Ensign Withers, she had beheld those 
shooting stars and they were streaks of 
fire across her soul. Oh, Ross. Ross. 


Yt HE leaned her head on the-mantel- 
S piece, bowing toward the glitter- 
ing face of the mirror, and her shoulders 
shook convulsively, but no tears came. 

I was wrong,” she whispered. “I was 
wrong. I was too proud. I failed- him 
when he needed me, and now I’ve lost 
him.” 

She and the ensign were to be married 
in the spring. She wrote Ross about it, 
and then flung herself frenziedly into 
war work. She was available for any en- 


terprise connected with the conflict, pro- 
viding there was plenty to do, and no 
sitting around. She found a job in an 
aircraft factory. She volunteered for Red 
Cross work. She was a hostess at the local 
canteen where she dazzled legions of 
servicemen with her tireless animation, 
the incontinent brilliance of her eyes, 
and her ceaseless patter of conversation. 
Her face lost some of its roundness and 
softness, little concavities appeared be- 
neath her cheekbones and the faint 
shadow of a pucker lay always between 
her eyebrows. Her parents were worried. 
She was driving -herself too hard. No 
human being could stand that pace. 
Finally her mother spoke to Madeline 
about it. “Please don’t wear yourself 


out, dear,” she begged. “You owe it to - 


Tommy to keep yourself in good condi- 
tion.” 

“I’ve got to stay busy, Mother,” said 
Madeline. “I’ve got to.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Siddon shook their 
heads and said nothing further. But they 
were troubled deeply. And they were 
troubled more deeply when they learned 
one day from Mrs. Lacy that Ross Mark- 
ham had been wounded. 

Nobody told Madeline about it. But 
she sensed that news was being withheld 


' from her and instinctively she suspected 


it had to do with Ross Markham. She 
didn’t dare ask for several days. At last 
she telephoned Mrs. Lacy. 

“Something has happened to Ross, 
hasn’t it?” she said in a blunt, brittle 


“ voice. 


“He was wounded, Madeline,” replied 
Mrs. Lacy after a long pause. “He was 
very sick, we’ve learned. For a while he 
wasn’t expected to live. But he’s out of 
danger now.” 

“You're sure he’s all right now?” asked 
Madeline in a strained voice. 

“Yes, he’s doing fine.— Madeline—” 
Mrs. Lacy hesitated— “he wrote you, 
didn’t he, about the nurse he’s met out 
yonder?” 

“Oh, yes. I know all about her, and 
he knows all about Tommy. We’ve kept 
each other posted.” 

“I’m glad.” Mrs. Lacy sounded re- 
lieved. “And I think it’s wonderful that 
he’s had someone like that out there to 
care for him while he’s been so sick. 
It’s been such a consolation to his 
mother too.” 

“I'm very glad,” whispered Madeline. 
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A y to think of it!” 


A Good Idea 


> “I’m a smash hit,” a conceited actor once boasted 
to Oliver Herford. “Why, yesterday I had the audience 
glued to their seats!” ~ 

“Wonderful!” Herford exclaimed. “Clever of you 
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“Very glad.” She hung up. 

So he was all right now. Led through’ 
the valley of the shadow of death by an 
alien hand—but a loving hand, a hand 
that had reached to him through the 
darkness with tenderness and under. 
standing. Well, that other woman had 
earned the right to him. She had fought 
for him and brought him back to breath 
and light; she had forged him to herself 
with steel ties of agony that could not 
be dissevered. He belonged to her. 

Madeline wrote Tommy Withers sug- 
gesting that they not wait till spring. 
Why not have a January wedding? Tom- 
my concurred willingly. 


T was a late afternoon during the 
week before Christmas. Madeline was 
expecting the dressmaker for a final fit- 
ting of her wedding gown. A brisk fire 
was crackling in the livingroom grate. 
She stood before the fender, resting her 
forehead against the mantelpiece, gazing 
into the lively mass of flames. She wished 
now she had made it a December wed- 
ding. She wanted it to be over; she 
wanted the struggling and doubts to be 
resolved. She wanted Ross Markham out 
of her mind, banished from her con- 
cerns—from her daydreams and fantasies 
—forever. 

She heard the dressmaker come, she 
heard her in the hall, but Madeline 
didn’t look up. When at last she lifted 
her head and glanced into the mirror, 
she screamed. 

There behind her in the doorway was 
Ross Markham. 

She turned and for a moment she 
could hardly stand. And then she saw he 
was supporting himself by crutches and 
that he was gaunt and pale. 

“May I talk with you, Madeline?” 

“You!” she whispered. “You!” Her face 
was ashen. 

“Yes, it’s me, Madeline. Banged up a 
bit, maybe, but it’s still me. They flew 
me_in—to get me home by Christmas. I 
came here first, Madeline, because I had 
to see you, because I had to find out 
something. You see, I was very sick for 
awhile—out of my head—and she, the 
nurse I wrote you of, was tending me. 1 
called for Madeline—night after night I 
called for Madeline—and’ she _ under- 
stood. When I was better, she told me 
about it. She told me I had to come back 
here, that I had to see you and talk to 
you and try to straighten it all out, and 
I saw that she was right. I love you, 
Madeline. I want you, I’ve always 
wanted you.” 

Madeline was over there against him, 
her shaking arms wound round him. 

“I was wrong,” she whimpered, “I was 
too proud. But two years! Oh, Ross, I’ve 
been punished enough.” 

“We've both been punished enough, 
dear,” he whispered. 
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Wages paid to labor are the crux of present economic difficulties 


ITH the ending of hostilities, 

labor’s demands for higher wages 
have plunged the nation into one of its 
most critical hours. At this writing, much 
of the automobile industry is closed 
down, and total stoppage is threatened. 
A similar crisis is predicted for steel and 
for the electrical industries. The result 
is likely to be an atmosphere of tension 
and mutual recrimination. Hasty and 
punitive legislation may ensue. Such 
emotional reactions, common enough to 
be almost an American trait, are none- 
theless regrettable. The nation—labor, 
industry, and the public alike—needs a 
sound wage policy, conceived in an at- 
mosphere of calm and reasonable dis- 
cussion, and directed toward the long- 
range welfare of all parties concerned. 
This article submits certain principles 
which might be used as a basis for dis- 
cussion. Ten points seem particularly 
important. 

The first principle which applies to 
labor and industry alike is the truism 
that real progress in living standards 
comes only from increased production 
and productivity. It is often necessary 
to discuss relative shares of national in- 
come, but the size of the pie is more 
important still. It is true that through 
industrial or labor monopoly individual 
groups can often better their positions 
by restricting production and raising 
prices of wages. But gains of this type 
are illusory and exploitive. The sounder 
procedure is for capital and labor to co- 
operate in achieving an increased out- 
put. Then even if labor gets only two- 


thirds of the pie, it will mean constantly 
rising levels of living. This common 
interest of capital and labor is more im- 
portant than most of their differences. 

The second point is that the effect of 
wages upon prices affords a rough yard- 
stick for calculating general welfare. As 
a rule—some exceptions will be noted 
later—wage increases which necessarily 
lead to price increases are unsound. This 
is conceded by such a brilliant labor 
leader as Walter Reuther. If such prac- 
tices were general, the result would be 
an inflationary spiral as wages and prices 
rose higher and-higher. A spiral of this 
type would disrupt the entire economy. 
Even if these attempts were localized to 
certain industries, they would be dan- 
gerous. High prices tend to lead to de- 
creased demand for goods and hence to 
unemployment. 

As a third general observation, a rea- 
sonable standard of profits must be 
maintained. If either wages or taxes are 
such as to remove the profit incentive, 
then industrial expansion would be 
stifled. The new industries and service 
occupations, so badly needed to absorb 
future unemployment, would be killed 
at birth. This point is likewise conceded 


: ‘ite nation—labor, 
industry, and the public—is in 


need of a sound and workable 


wage policy 
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A Wage 
Program 


For Peace 


By JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 


by most labor leaders, and by Mr. Henry 
Wallace in his celebrated book on sixty 
million jobs. Only a few academic so- 
cialists attack profits as such. More dan- 
gerous in practice would be the attitude 
of a minority of labor, which wants 
higher wages regardless of its effect upon 
profits. Equally dangerous is the attitude 
of many businessmen who use even small 
wage demands as an excuse for drastic 
increases in prices. 

The fourth principle is that sub- 
standard wages should normally be 
raised to decent levels, in spite of the 
effect upon prices. There is no reason 
why the American housewife should pay 
only ninety-eight cents for a dress. Yet, 
before the war, competition in the tex- 
tile and clothing industry led to such 
situations. Union and minimum-wage- 
law demands for higher wages in the 
sweated industries are ethically sound 
and economically feasible. The limited 
price changes which would follow frem 
a decent minimum wage would have no 
adverse affect upon the economy as a 
whole. On the contrary, the rise in sub- 
standard living conditions would pro- 
vide new markets for farm and industry. 

In the exceptional cases of distressed 
industries, where higher wages might 
lead to widespread unemployment, a 
fifth point might be noted. In these 
situations, some type of government- 
aided economic planning would be re- 
quired. Thus, higher prices for coal 
might accentuate the shift to oil, and 
price the coal miners out of their jobs. 
Again, the obvious remedy for excessive 














> One night the gambler had a dream. The 
air was thick with hats. Headgear of every 
description was floating about in disordered 
profusion. When he arrived at the track 
the next afternoon he found that the first 


ae name on the day’s list of entries was Hat- 
teras. It was a four-to-one shot, so he invested heavily. 

The race started, Hatteras trailing slightly at the quarter. He was 
neck and neck with the leader at the half. He passed the three-quarter 
post half a length ahead. Then the entire bunch thundered down the 
home stretch past the exultant gambler. He was some distance from the 
post and couldn’t determine the winner. 

Then the announcement Came: “Sombrero wins!” 





prices and low annual- wages in the 
building trade industry is something 
other than still higher hourly wages and 
prices. In both situations the long-range 
trend of prices must be downward rather 
than upward. Neither the competitive 
pattern of the coal industry nor the 
monopolistic practices of the building 
industry would be adequate to prevent 
unemployment. Here would be a real 
proving ground for the principles of 
industrial democracy noted in recent 
social encyclicals. 

As a sixth principle, where wages are 
decent under conditions of steady em- 
ployment, wages should generally be tied 
to increased productivity. As a rough 
indicator, abnormal profits can be con- 
sidered a sign of higher labor output. 
But for a long-range program, some 
more comprehensive yardstick should be 
sought. Instead of a post factum attempt 
to recapture such profits, there should 
be a continuing and organic relationship 
between profits and wages. This would 
best be a profit-sharing system which at 
the same time affords a real incentive 
to increased production. The installa- 
tion of such a system is a highly complex 
problem. Many attempts have failed in 
the past because they did not give labor 
a major share of the output attributed 
to its increased efforts. They work best 
when they are part of a general labor- 
management plan for co-operation. It 
is no argument against such a scheme 
that labor is unwilling to share losses 
as well as profits. Labor shares losses 
through unemployment. 

The seventh proposal is highly. im- 
portant. It is the oft-stated and oft-for- 
gotten truism that wages are but one 
item in the industrial scene. Unless the 
other aspects of production are healthy, 
the benefits of high hourly wages can 
be canceled by unemployment. Hence 
labor has a legitimate, if subsidiary, in- 
terest in certain fields hitherto consid- 
ered the exclusive prerogatives of man- 
agement. Thus, if an industry through 
high» prices seeks abnormally high unit 
profits, it may make a killing at the 
expense of subsequent consumer strikes 
and consequent unemployment. Some- 


times this policy may not lead to high 
profits and hence could not be attacked 
by the principles outlined thus far. An 
example of this is the railroad industry 
which actually increased its profits when 
forced to lower rates in 1940. In other 
industries where overhead costs are high, 
similar results might be possible. Hence 
labor should be interested in the en- 
forcement and strengthening of anti- 
monopoly legislation. 

As an eighth point, it is suggested that 
labor strive intelligently for an annual 
wage. There is no question of the ethical 


‘desirability of an annual wage, since the 


worker lives by his yearly income and 
not by his hourly rate. The real prob- 
lem lies in the economics of this pro- 
posal. In general, industries which 
produce for consumer needs are fairly 
steady in their output. Most of these 
industries could easily establish an an- 
nual wage. The situation is otherwise 
with the firms which produce. heavy 
durable goods, such as steel or automo- 
biles. Output of these products is fluc- 
tuated widely, partly because purchases 
can be postponed when conditions are 
bad. We can always make the radio or 
automobile or refrigerator last another 
year. Such uncertain demand cannot be 
remedied by collective bargaining efforts 
for an annual wage. More drastic meas- 
ures are needed. If point six were adopt- 
ed, it would be possible to set aside some 
profits for a fund to provide an annual 
wage. Industry could recapture these 
profits if it achieved fifty weeks annual 
employment. This would be an incen- 
tive for stability, but more fundamental 
changes are also necessary, 


HESE fundamental changes intro- 

“duce the ninth consideration, name- 
ly, need for full employment. Wage poli- 
cies should be integrated with other 
proposals for the achieving of even, 
high-level production. To achieve this, 
we reiterate suggestiony made in the 
October issue of THe Sicn. The Full 
Employment Bill should be strength- 
ened and passed, with emphasis laid 


‘upon the more neglected phases of the 


measure. In particular there should be 





and disinterested persons which woul 
make long-range and immediate 
sals in regard to full employment. From 
these and other sources there wouid flow 
concrete programs for the complete utj. 
lization of our resources. Labor might 
well join with the Committee for Ego. 
nomic Development in supporting plans 
for raising levels of living and Providing 
employment. Only then would the an. 
nual living wage be universally feasible, 
As a final point, it is urged that wage 
standards for industries with a national 
market be set on a level consistent with 
reasonable profits for the average well. 
managed firm. Such a policy would 
allow premium profits for unusually 
managed firms, and would force stock. 
holders to bear the penalty for providing 
poor management in badly run com. 
panies. Such a policy would avoid two 
extremes: one the fault of labor, and 
the other the fault of management. 
Labor sometimes presents a false picture 
by attacking the most profitable firm in 
an industry and leaving the impression 
that such profits are general. Thus, Gen- 
eral Motors has a profit level equaled 
by few firms in the land. If labor pro- 
ductivity held up, it is not inconceivable 
that General Motors could pay a 30 per 
cent wage increase and still make profits 
at present prices. But such would not 
necessarily be true for Ford, Chrysler, 
or for the steel industry. At the other 
extreme is the poverty plea of poorly 
managed firms. They would lower in- 
dustry wage standards to a level con- 
sistent with good profits for themselves. 
But, as was noted by Pope Pius XI, 
it is unfair to make workers bear the 
burden of poor management. The rem- 
edy lies at higher levels of authority. 
These ten points do not exhaust the 
problem of proper wages. But they do 
represent a program which might be 
accepted by the cooler heads among in- 
dustry, labor, and the public. If labor 
could formulate ‘clear, long-term objec 
tives, then industry might be less hesi- 
tant to accede to much of its immediate 
demands. The public likewise would be 
receptive to a moderate program con- 
sistent with the general welfare. Most 
thinking persons today are sympathetic 
with the aims of organized labor. What 
is feared is shortsightedness, selfishness, 
and yielding to the exigencies of union 
politics. A sound policy would remove 
this fear. It would enable labor to stand 
up more consistently against selfishness 
and shortsightedness in industrial price 
policies. It would be an important step 
toward the ideal of stable industrial 
democracy, which is one of the major 
objectives of Christian social thought. It 
would prove that labor is mature enough 
to be a partner with industry in build. 
ing a greater America. 
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| Se of the atomic 
bomb has started a mad in- 
ternational scramble for 
the secret 


O ONE person invented the atomic 

bomb. The co-operation of many 
scientists of diverse nationalities, plus 
two billion dollars worth of research 
facilities, complicated equipment, and 
an army of skilled workers to operate 
it in numerous, huge plants, were all 
necessary to manufacture the first bomb. 
‘And so far only the United States has 
been able to assemble all these requisite 
factors for producing atomic bombs. 
Admittedly the scientific secrets in- 
volved in making them—for the moment 
shared exclusively by the American, 
Canadian, and British Governments—will 
not long remain unknown to Russia or 
even several smaller countries. But all 
the expensive equipment and various 
elements needed for the bomb’s pro- 
duction may not so soon be available 
to them. 

The joint statement of President 
Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, and 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King that 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada would keep atomic bomb se- 
crets to themselves a while longer (im- 
plying that the rest of the world could 
not be trusted with them yet), ended 
for the time being all speculation as 
to what the official stand on this ques- 
tion would be. 

At least a temporary decision on the 
matter had to be reached by the three 
Statesmen meeting in Washington, be- 
cause Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotoff, 
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Peaceful, church-centered village that saw making of first atomic bomb 


who always seems to delight in forcing 
difficult diplomatic issues, had made an 
atombombastic speech in Moscow’s Red 
Square on the October Bolshevik Revo- 
lution Day, demanding that Russia’s 
Western Allies immediately share with 
the USSR their knowledge of atomic 
energy (and perhaps their scientific 
facilities for developing it). 
Nevertheless, the fact that Mr. Molo- 
toff didn’t get what he wanted by just 
boldly asking for it naturally did not 
preclude the use of slightly more deévi- 
ous methods whereby nations have so 
successfully attained their objectives all 
through history. Indeed, the end of 
World War II, which was finally 
brought about by two terrific explosions 
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Dr. Niels Bohr, Danish scientist 
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in Japan, really meant only the begin- 
ning of a desperate, undercover struggle 
for possession of this deadly weapon by 
the principal “have-not” Power (the 
Soviet Union) among the victorious al- 
lies, as well as by unrepentant erstwhile- 
enemy scientists and some commercially 
minded neutrals who by no means 
should be despised because they are 
relatively small fry. 

Russia and underground Axis agents 
may be the principal contenders for this 
world-shattering secret, but Sweden has 
recently entered the field with an an- 
nouncement in mid-November by Pro- 
fessor Manne Siegbahn of Stockholm, 
an eminent physicist and Nobel Prize 
winner, that the first Swedish-made 
atomic bomb probably would be ready 
in January 1946. 

Already this international scramble 
for the bomb’s secret has spread from 
frigid northern Canada to the Belgian 
Congo’s steaming jungle. One can still 
believe it goes on with clandéstine but 
unabated intensity—even after discount- 
ing much of the sensationalism of 
Swedish writers in the newspaper Sven- 
ska Dagbledet—in Denmark, her Baltic 
island of Bornholm, and parts of occu- 
pied Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Aus- 
tria. 

Accounts in the Svenska Dagbledet 
may have slightly overdramatized the 
rescue from Denmark of that country’s 
leading physicist, Dr. Niels Bohr, by 
British Intelligence agents and members 
of the Danish underground in Septem- 
ber 1943. However, the essential details 
of that exciting incident have since been 
fully verified—and they still would fit 
nicely into the pattern of a film scenario 
about big-time spies and their best 
cloak-and-dagger routine. 
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\ news agency's dispatch from Vienna 
\ few days after the Russian occupation 
of the Austrian capital announced the 
arrest of a German scientist who had 
completely destroyed a Roentgen-ray 
apparatus, just as the Soviet military au- 
thorities were moving in to take over. 

\nd again according to the Svenska 
Dagbledet, parties of Soviet Army off- 
cers accompanied by Russian scientists 
have thoroughly searched every building 
and basement on the Danish isle of 
Bornholm, where German scientists con- 
ducted some of their most important 
atomic experiments from 1943 until V-E 
Day in 1945. They are said to have be- 
lieved the Nazi scientists may not have 
had time to destroy all their research 
and records. Besides documents, 
they also were said to be looking for any 
stray German physicist’ who might still 
be in hiding on the island. 

Of the great German atomic experts, 
Professor Otto Hahn, who for a time 
was associated with the early researches 
of Danish Dr. Bohr, and Professor S. 
Flugge managed to escape to Sweden 
just before the collapse of Hitler’s 
Reich. So, it is hinted by the Svenska 
Dagbledet, the Russians have been par- 
ticularly careful not to let any more 
German scientists slip away from the 
island, if they can possibly prevent it. 

However, most of these German ex- 
perts were trapped in Germany and 
\ustria when the war in Europe ended, 
and the Russians are known to be busily 
rounding them up. Whether the Soviet 
Union will be able to put them all to 
work on its own atomic project is some- 
thing else, of course. 

\t least 113 of the Reich’s atomic 
specialists will not be available for Mos- 
cow’s purposes, in any case, as they were 
collected in the American occupation 
zone and recently eighty-eight were 
brought to the United States aboard the 
\rmy transport Argentina, and twenty- 
five on the Le Jeune. Every one of their 
number eagerly volunteered to assist 
this country’s, rather than Russia’s, de- 
velopment of atomic energy. 


data 


S a matter of fact, our Government 
A evidently has no smug feeling that 
we are so far ahead in this atomic race 
that we can relax our vigilant protection 
of the advantages gained to date. Just re- 
cently a copyrighted article in the New 
York Journal-American reported that 
for the last two years the FBI has been 
trailing a Russian agent who may have 
obtained atom bomb secrets. 

\lthough the splitting of the uranium 
was announced as far back as 
February 1939 by Dr. Bohr at a meeting 
of theoretical physicists in Washington, 
the Danish scientist has been incorrect- 
ly described by the Svenska Dagbledet 
and other European journals as the “in- 
ventor’ of the bomb manufactured later 


itom 


in this country, in collaboration with a 
great many distinguished colleagues. 

Dr. Bohr, also a Nobel Prize winner, 
had returned to his own laboratory in. 
Carlsberg, Denmark, and was working 
there when the Nazis occupied his coun- 
try soon after World War II began. He 
was not molested by the invacders—just 
watched by them more closely than he 
realized—until September 1943, when he 
believed he finally was in possession of 
most of the fundamental knowledge 
needed for making an atomic bomb. 

But almost at the same time that Dr. 
Bohr asked friends in the Danish under- 
ground movement to communicate an 
appeal to the British Intelligence Service 
to help, if possible, in smuggling him 
out of his own unhappy land, the Ges- 
tapo learned that his atomic experi- 
ments had reached a very important 
point. 

Only a matter of hours before the 
Nazis, who had been keeping him under 
surveillance, were ordered to take him 
into custody early one Sunday morning, 
Dr. Bohr escaped by boat in the dark- 
ness to the not-so-distant Swedish shore. 
When the Gestapo detachment broke 
into the scientist’s quarters, they found 
his servant girl calmly reading her Bible. 





> The two most important muscles 
which opérate without the direction 
of the brain are the heart and the 
tongue. 

—ANON. 





She showed them a note written by Dr. 
Bohr, saying that he expected to be out 
of the country “indefinitely” and in- 
structing her what to do in his absence. 

The Svenska Dagbledet’s detailed 
story of how Dr. Bohr’s rescue was 
effected said a speedboat that looked 
something like a Swedish police launch 
(but could have been one of those ghost-. 
ly British craft that defied the German 
blockade in the Skagerrak with regular 
shuttling between Gothenburg and the 
eastern coast of England, or even just a 
fast motorboat belonging to the Danish 
underground) had whisked the fugitive 
scientist from Carlsberg to the nearest 
point on the Swedish coast, where he 
was transferred to a waiting fishing boat. 

The fishing boat took him farther 
along the ‘southern Swedish coast to a 
spot where a few friends and several 
Swedish police officers were said to be 
waiting when he was put ashore. This 
group knew that by this time Dr. Bohr’s 
flight had been discovered back in Carls- 
berg and German secret agents probably 
had already been warned to be on the 
lookout for him in Sweden. 

In fact, the Svenska Dagbledet claimed 
that the Gestapo really was enraged be- 
cause it not only had lost its captive 
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scientist, but also found—after a pain. 
staking search of his laboratories a 
home and in the Carlsberg Institute of 
Theoretic Physics—that he had left be. 
hind absolutely no records, notes, or 
anything else that might be of value 
to German atomic scientists. Therefore, 
the secret Nazi agents in Sweden were 
said to have received urgent orders to 
prevent Dr. Bohr from contacting Brit. 
ish diplomatic or intelligence _ repre. 
sentatives in Stockholm at all costs. This 
meant, of course, that they were NQt to 
hesitate at shooting down the Danish 
scientist on sight. 


O, to trick the Nazis, the Swedish 

police were reported to have taken 
Dr. Bohr from the spot on the coast 
where he landed all the way to 
Soedertalje, in Soedermanland. He was 
transported over unfamiliar country 
roads, changing automobiles several 
times, and even rode a number of miles 
in an army tank. At Soedertalje Dr. 
Bohr boarded a train for Stockholm. He 
was accompanied by a strong police es- 
cort right to the doors of the British 
Legation, directly upon his arrival in 
the Swedish capital. 

It should be noted here that Dr. Bohr 
before the war had spent considerable 
time in England, lecturing at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester under the auspices 
of Lord Rutherford, whose atomic 
studies he closely followed and _ later 
developed in his own experiments. — 

But soon after reaching the safety of 
the British Legation in Stockholm, Dr. 
Bohr discovered that in his hurried flight 
from Carlsberg he had made a tragic 
error while snatching up those scientific 
papers and articles‘ which he felt that 
he had to take with him. As a precau- 
tion against its seizure by the Germans 
(in case he could not make good his 
escape), he had hidden his heavy water, 
which is essential to atomic experiments, 
in a beer bottle. Then, in the haste of 
his departure, he had grabbed the wrong 
bottle—one that actually contained beer! 

However, a communication to the 
marvelously efficient Danish under- 
ground soon set things right. The beer 
bottle containing the heavy water was 
‘found in his home, where it had been 
completely overlooked in the Gestapo’s 
repeated, determined searches. And it 
was delivered safely to Dr. Bohr in the 
British Legation in Stockholm. 

Dr. Bohr spent nineteen days closeted 
in that diplomatic sanctuary. Then Win- 
ston Churchill sent a British mosquito 
bomber to Sweden to bring the Danish 
scientist to London. This time Dr. Bohr 
made sure to bring the right bottle con- 
taining heavy water, but the proverbial 
absent-mindedness of professors caused 
him to forget his oxygen mask when he 
boarded the plane, which almost cost 
him his life. The fifty-eight-year-old 
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scientist was hardly able to survive the 
trip in rarefied atmosphere, as the plane 
was obliged to fly very high to escape 
detection by Nazi air patrols. He lost 
consciousness and was quite ill upon his 
arrival in London. 

He received expert medical attention 
at once, of course, and went immediate- 
ly to stay with an old English friend, 
the celebrated scientist Lord Cherwell, 
who is better known in_ professional 
circles, perhaps, as Professor F. A. Lin- 
demann, who became Prime Minister 
Churchill’s personal scientific adviser in 
1940. It was through Mr. Churchill that 
Professor Lindemann was raised to the 


eller 


_peerage in 1941 and thereupon acquired 


the ministerial post of paymaster gen- 
eral. 

From London Dr. Bohr was rushed 
to the United States, and his work here, 
culminating in the first test of the atom- 
ic bomb at Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
made history. His participation in that 
epochal event made him a rich man and 
enabled him to endow a Danish scien- 
tific foundation, with $40,000. He is 
now back in his beloved Carlsberg 
home and laboratory, but he is said to 
be an uneasy man. : 

He may well be troubled and appre- 
hensive, because one of his principal 
aides, Dr. Ludvig Heisenberg, has re- 
cently disappeared as though the earth 
had opened and swallowed him. There 
seems to be no other explanation for 
this mysterious occurrence than _ kid- 
naping. The Svenska Dagbledet has sig- 
nificantly recalled the dramatic kidnap- 
ing of two eminent White Russian 
generals from Paris in the peacetime 
era of twelve to fifteen years ago. In any 
case, Dr. Bohr is now guarded day and 
night by Danish police and army sen- 
tinels. 

EUTRAL Sweden's assistance in 

Dr. Bohr’s rescue from Nazi 
clutches ought to be regarded as a highly 
sympathetic gesture toward the Allied 
war effort, inasmuch as that country is 
so definitely in the all-important com- 
petition at present for the development 
of atomic energy. It should be remem- 
bered that the German Professors Hahn 
and Flugge, former collaborators with 
Dr. Bohr, are now in Sweden and evi- 
dently intend to remain there. Also, 
Austria’s brilliant woman scientist, Lise 
Meitner, who gave invaluable aid to Dr, 
Bohr’s experiments after Hitler’s perse- 
cution of the Jews drove her from her 
own country, has recently become a 
naturalized Swede. 

Professors Hahn and Flugge, as well 
as Dr. Meitner, are all working now 
for the great Bofors armament firm. So 
is Professor Siegbahn, winner of the 
Nobel Prize for physics in 1924 and 
Sweden’s foremost authority on elec- 
tronics, who says he will be able to 











Forwarding address in ruins of a home in atom-bombed Nagasaki 


manufacture an atomic bomb soon after 
the beginning of 1946. 

An idea of how seriously his own 
country is taking Professor Siegbahn’'s 
announcement can be seen in the fact 
that on last October 17 the Swedish -De- 
fense Department canceled its military 
program for the next five years “in view 


Unknown to the New York Stock Ex- 
change firms that had executed these 
Canadian mining transactions, the FBI 
traced the real stock buyers to Moscow. 
The United States and Canadian Gov- 
ernments acted promptly. On January 
28, 1944, the Eldorado Mining and Re- 
fining Company was nationalized by an 


of the new contingencies created by use™ order-in-council put through at Ottawa. 


of the atomic bomb in warfare.” 

Professor Siegbahn was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for his discoveries in the 
domain of spectroscopics and Roentgen 
rays. He has been a professor of physics 
at the Lund University since 1923 and 
a member of the Swedish Academy. of 
Physical Sciences since 1937. Bofors, his 
employer, for years has maintained a 
world-famous research department that 
is a legacy from Dr. Alfred Nobel, the 
inventor of dynamite. 

Another point to bear in mind is that 
Sweden is one of the four countries 
which today produce uranium in com- 
mercial quantities. The others are Cana- 
da, the Belgian Congo, and British Rho- 
desia. This heavy-atom metal is extracted 
in appreciable amounts from the Kvan- 
torp mine in Narke province, as well as 
from the mines of Kinnekulle in Vas- 
tragotaland, which supply mineral and 
fuel oils to the Swedish army and air 
force. 

The Russian struggle against Anglo- 
American atomic supremacy really mani- 
fested itself as far back as 1943 when 
the Soviet Union reached out for control 
of Canada’s arctic uranium deposits— 
the world’s greatest and richest. Late in 
that year both Ottawa and Washington 
became very much concerned about 
mysterious purchases on a large scale 
of securities in Canadian companies that 
were just beginning to mine uranium. 





The Hon. Charles Camsell, Canada’s 
affable Minister of Mines, bluntly  si- 
lenced the questions of a puzzled mem- 
ber of the Ottawa Parliament, who 
wanted to know why the Government 
was making this strange venture in pri- 
vate enterprise. 

In order to avoid further possible 
curiosity and criticism, the Canadian 
Government retained as directors of the 
company, at very generous salaries, the 
brothers Gilbert and Charles La Bine, 
who discovered the uranium and ra- 
dium deposits of the Northwestern 
wastes back in 1931. Also, all shares 
were bought up by the Government at 
$1.35 each—the highest quotation that 
had been reached since the company 
put its stock on the market in 1942. 

Thus against an international back- 
ground of scheming and intrigue is 
played the drama of the search for the 
atomic bomb. The mysterious disap- 
pearance of scientists, subsequent whis- 
pers that they were kidnaped, thrilling 
tales of the narrow escapes of others 
from would-be kidnapers, and the des- 
perate deeds of those who smashed the 
priceless equipment of their laboratories 
to prevent its falling into the hands of 
Russian military authorities occupying 
Middle and Eastern Europe—all this 
characterizes current journalistic reports 
of the struggle for control of the atomic 
bomb’s frightful potentialities. 
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B EFORE the recent Azerbaijanian re- 
volt in Soviet-occupied Iran made 
headlines, news of that country could 
be found only on the inside pages of 
yur newspapers. To those familiar with 
he strategy and tactics of Soviet im- 
perialism, the terse reports of Russian- 
sponsored political parties and Russian- 
sponsored “independence movements” 
indicated that Russia would spearhead 
1er imperialist drive for the Middle 
East with an attack on Iran. A brief 
esume of events leading up to the 
present crisis in Iran reveals the well- 
known 
which has proved so successful in East- 
ern Europe and which is now being 
upplied in the Far East. 

Che British and Russian forces en- 
tered Iran in 1941 when Shah Reza 


Khan rejected Anglo-Russian demands 
that he expel Axis nationals or abdicate. 
Che old Shah was determined not to be 
drawn into the world conflict in which 
[ran had little, if anything, to win and 





pattern of Soviet aggression‘ 


everything to lose, and tried to prevent 
his country from becoming a_ battle- 
field, or worse, a colony of one of the 
Big Powers. When the Allied troops 
came, he abdicated in favor of his son, 
Mohammed Reza, and died in exile. 

In order to guarantee the territorial 
integrity of Iran, Great Britain and 
Russia signed a tripartite treaty of 
alliance with that country on January 
29, 1942, which was subsequently guar- 
anteed by President Roosevelt at Teh- 
eran and by President Truman at Pots- 
dam. Article V of the treaty calls for 
the withdrawal of the Allied forces “not 
later than six months after the cessation 
of hostilities between the Allied powers 
and. Germany and her present and 
future associates or by the conclusion of 


Miveits in Iran loom 
as a dark, threatening cloud 
on the international horizon 
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peace between them, whichever Gate is 
the earlier.” 

America and Great Britain occupied 
Southern Iran, and Russia, the Northern 
provinces. The United States became a 
party to the treaty in order to expedite 
the shipment of Lend-Lease goods, 
mainly war material, to Russia. 

In accordance with the terms of the 
treaty, almost all the American forces 
have been withdrawn and their installa- 

_tions moved out of the country. Great 
Britain has greatly reduced her occu- 
pation forces, but refused to withdraw 
completely unless the Russians leave, 
too. But the Russians, who have suc 
ceeded in cutting off Northern Iran 


from the rest of the country and are” 


administering it according to their own 
curious principles of democracy and 
justice, are going to stand pat either 
until Soviet occupation ripens thrcugh 
time into virtual annexation and the 
rest of the world is forced to accept the 
fait accompli, or until a “friendly” [ran- 
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ian government emerges to rubber-stamp 
Russian designs in Iran, or until Russia 
fnds some propitious moment to use 
her position in Iran as a quid pro quo in 
international horse trading. 

Although it was announced two 
months ago that all Allied troops would be 
withdrawn from Iran by March 2, 1946 
-which Molotoff insists is the deadline 
for withdrawal according to the terms 
of the tripartite Treaty—the above in- 
terpretation of Russian strategy in Iran 
is supported by an Associated Press dis- 


_patch of October 22 which reported 


that new contingents of Russian troops, 
including infantry as well as tank and 
air units, had arrived in Tabriz. 

Long before Russian troops entered 
Iran, the Soviet Governmént sought to 
create a political party there which 
would take orders from Moscow. The 
presence of the Red Army naturally 
facilitated Soviet penetration since it 
provided a protective cover under which 
Russian-trained agitators and organizers 
could more easily pursue their subver- 
sive activities. Russian funds and propa- 
ganda material have been made abun- 
dantly available to the native under- 
cover agents, and the Russians them- 
selves have not hesitated to use the 
Iranian press and radio to appeal to 
the Iranians directly in their own lan- 
guage and to criticize everything from 
the “Fascists” prominent in the United 
States to the British electoral system. 

The most important spearhead of 
Russian imperialism in Iran, however, 
has been what is known as the Tudeh or 
Masses Party. Officially organized in 
1941, it came into prominence in con- 
nection with the Russian attempt to 
block the oil negotiations between 
American companies and the Iranian 
Government. When the latter was about 
to grant the concession requested in the 
South, the Soviet Government, although 
Russia had unlimited oil deposits and was 
receiving, in addition, a constant flow of 


Soldiers of the Red Army occupy the troubled areas of Iran 


oil from the dwindling resources of the 
United States, demanded similar con- 
cessions in the North. The Iranian Gov- 
ernment, well aware of Russia’s territo- 
rial designs, refused, and Russia, there- 
upon, set her propaganda machinery in 
motion and precipitated a cabinet crisis 
in Iran. 

In November 1944, the Russian press 
and radio launched an all-out campaign 
of vilification and slander against the 
Iranian Government, which it accused 
of persecuting “democratic” elements in 
the country and of closing down Zafar, 
the publication of the Teheran Trade 
Union Council “for publishing photo- 
graphs of soldiers breaking up workers’ 
meetings celebrating the twenty-seventh 
anniversary of the Russian Revolution.” 
This propaganda campaign, combined 
with strong diplomatic pressure on Iran 
—including a number of outright threats 
—was the signal for the Tudeh Party to 
press for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment through a series of violent demon- 
strations in the capital. As a result, the 
government headed by Premier Moham- 
med Maraghei Said was forced to resign, 
and a new government was formed on 
November 27 under the Premiership of 
Baiat Sakun-es-Yautane. The new gov- 
ernment decided to postpone the grant- 
ing of oil concessions until after the war. 

Although capable of organizing politi- 
cal demonstrations, particularly in Teh- 
eran, the Tudeh Party is not large. Its 
present leaders, many of whom were 
amnestied by the government in 1941, 
claim that 100,000 people were recruited 
into membership from among the work- 
ers of Isfahan, Teheran, and the north- 
ern provinces occupied by Soviet troops. 
Within the last two years the Party is 
said, in addition, to have organized 
labor unions comprising 100,000 mem- 
bers. Since Iran is an economically back- 
ward country without industries, it is 
not unlikely that the 100,000 workers 
organized into trade unions are the same 
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100,000 that comprise the total Tudeh 
Party membership. The Party is said to 
hold only seven out of the 130 seats in 
the Iranian parliament, which is, how- 
ever, no indication of its power, since 
that power is derived from the support 
of the Russian Government and not 
from the people of Iran. 

The Party is led by thirty-seven-year- 
old Irei Iskendari, a deputy from the 
northern province of Mazanderan. He 
is a Prince of the Kajar dynasty, related 
to the former Shahs, and is an editor 
of the Tudeh paper, Rabbar, or The 
Pathfinder. He studied in France, where 
he was associated with the French Com- 
munist Party at Grenoble. The Tudeh 
Party, he claims, is against any foreign 
colonization of Iran but wants to collab- 
orate with the anti-Fascist powers and 
safeguard peace. It is against any form 
of dictatorship and advocates individual 
freedom and agrarian reform. In order 
to achieve this program the Party wishes 
to improve political, economic, -and so- 
cial ties with Moscow and urges a mili- 
tary alliance with the Soviet Union “and 
also with Britain.” 

Mr. Iskendari states that his party is 
in favor of granting oil to the Soviet 
Union, and also other concessions that 
would benefit the Iranian masses. He 
feels that in refusing to grant any oil 
concessions at all during the war, the 
Iranian Government had rather point- 
edly offended the Soviet Union and out- 
raged international courtesy, since be- 
fore Russia made her request, the Ira- 
nian Government was on the verge of 
granting such concessions to Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. In speaking 
of Russo-Iranian relations, Mr. Isken- 
dari stated, with a loyalty that seems 
misplaced but is nonetheless touching in 
these days of cynical realism, “I am sure 
the U.S.S.R. has no colonizing aspira- 
tions in Iran or any portion of it.” 

Russian agents in Iran, as elsewhere, 
specialize in “agrarian reform.” But one 
has only to look to Eastern Europe to 
see what Russia means by this term. As 
carried out under Russian supervision, 
the agrarian reforms have turned out to 
be the means by which Eastern Europe 
has become a Russian granary and East- 
ern Europeans share croppers. Grain, 
seeds, cattle, farming equipment, etc., 
have been shipped to Russia and large, 
productive farms have been divided up 
and turned over to peasants in such 
small parcels that collectivization is im- 
perative if the people are to eat at all. 
Millions of people will starve this win- 
ter in Eastern Europe as a result of 
Russian agricultural reforms, and their 
countries will be torn with the violence 
of new class hatreds. It is not difficult 
to predict the future of Iran should the 
Tudeh Party succeed in its objectives. 

The new Iranian Government, which 
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is still unsatisfactory to Moscow, pre- 
sented a broad program of reform to 
the Iranian parliament in November 
1944. This program includes the estab- 
lishment of relations with all friendly 
countries and continued co-operation 
with the United Nations, maintenance 
of Iranian security, improvement of liv- 
ing conditions and preparation of public 
health plans, compulsory education, and 
a new labor law to give better conditions 
to the working classes, revision of the 
electoral law and administrative im- 
provements, new economic and agricul- 
tural programs to create employment. 
\ liberal government, however, could 
not possibly satisfy the Soviet Union, 
especially since it dared to postpone the 
granting of concessions until after the 
war and demanded that the Allies honor 
their Alliance of 1942 and withdraw 
their troops from Iran. Then the Soviet 
Government went on with doing all in 
its power to engineer a coup d'état, 
while taking advantage of the political 
inertia of the western powers who are 
doing their utmost to preserve a sem- 
blance of international collaboration. 


IT TLE news trickles through the rigid 
Russian censorship in Northern 
Iran, but it is clear that a process of 
organized disintegration is in full swing. 
\ grave food shortage exists in Teheran, 
allegedly caused by “interventions” in 
the areas where traffic is regulated and 
where not even Iranian officials were al- 
lowed to enter without a written permit 
from the Russian military authorities. 
The purpose of this organized food 
shortage, resulting in soaring prices, is 
to stir up popular dissatisfaction in Te- 
heran and to create public disturbances 
leading to acts of organized violence. 
his, of course, serves to prove the “re- 
1ctionary” character of the Iranian Gov- 


ernment and to provide one more 
pretext for Russian intervention and 
“protection.” 


On September 17, the Soviet press an- 
nounced that a request for intervention 
in Iran had been sent to the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in London by “Te- 
heran newspaper editors favoring Ira- 
nian opposition parties, who demand 
drastic reforms of Iranian policy based 
yn friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union.” “Parties’’ obviously refers to 
the Tudeh Party and the newly created 
Communist Front organization, the 
Democratic Party, which is designed to 
appeal to elements dissatisfied with the 
Tudeh Party. It is believed that the 
fudeh Party is already losing its pres- 
tige, partly because the Mohammedan 
faith of most of its members is incom- 
patible with Communism and partly be- 
cause many patriotic Iranians are able 
to see through Russian propaganda. 
Thus, one year after their first attack 


in 1944, the Soviet propagandists are 
again charging that agents of the Iranian 
Government—headed by Premier Ebra- 
him Hakimi—are “persecuting democrat- 
ic organizations,” that the Iranian Gov- 
ernment has been closing “democratic” 


. newspapers and breaking up meetings 


of “democratic” organizations. 

However, something new has been 
added to the current attack on the 
Iranian Government. The U.S.S.R. is 
launching an “autonomous” movement 
in oil-rich northern Iran. A manifesto 
has been issued in leaflet form at Tabriz, 
capital of Azerbaijan, demanding ad- 
ministrative and cultural autonomy for 
the 4,500,000 inhabitants of Azerbai- 
janian nationality and tongue. Tabriz 
is only.about 50 miles from the Russian 
border and 200 miles east of the Turkish- 
Iranian border. The Tabriz “manifesto” 
asserts that the central Iranian govern- 
ment has deprived the Azerbaijanians of 
their rights and does not permit them 
to pursue their own cultural develop- 
ment, that they are being persecuted and 
are forbidden to study their own lan- 
guage. 

This “autonomist movement” is es- 
pecially significant because the Soviet 
Union has an Azerbaijanian “republic,” 
lying between the Armenian “republic” 
and the Caspian Sea. It is noteworthy 
that according to the 1939 census of 
Soviet population, the Azerbaijanian 
Republic had 3,209,727 inhabitants—one 
million less than the territory in ques- 
tion. The present movement is a flagrant 
irredentist affair engineered by Moscow 
despite the fact that the distribution of 
Azerbaijanian population between the 
Soviet Union and Iran would seem to 
indicate that Iran has a better claim- 

The demand for “autonomy within 
the frontiers of the Iranian state’’ was but 
a preparatory move. At present the Azer- 
baijanians living in Northern Iran are 
being exhorted to join up with their 
brethren in the Soviet Union—which 
would mean the annexation of Northern 
Iran by the Soviet Republic of Azer- 
baijan. 

But the Azerbaijanian “Republic” is 
not the only Soviet Republic to facilitate 
Russia’s imperialist thrust against the 
Near East. The Armenian Soviet Re- 
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public is being used to force the ap. 
nexation of the Turkish provinces of 
Kars, Artwin, and Ardahan, and also 
that part of Iran which is inhabited by 
Armenians. Although there are only 
about 50,000 Kurds within the Russian 
borders, and 4,000,000 Kurds in Iran, 
Iraq, and Turkey, preparations are wel] 
under way to create a new Kurdian 
“republic” which would claim the ter. 
ritories inhabited by Kurds in these 
countries. 

When disorders in Iranian Kurdistan 


were first reported, Iranian gendarmes — 


were unable to: obtain Russian permis 
sion to enter the area and restore order. 
Instead, Russia provided the new 
“democratic” -party with headquarters, 
printing presses, and newsprint and 
ordered authorities in the area to 
change the official language from Iranian 
to a local Turkish dialect. 

Iranian security police have. estimated 
that armed “tourists” are arriving in 
Iran at the rate of fifty to sixty a day. 
According to official American observ. 
ers, two thousand are at present in the 
country. Azerbaijanian Communists 
have been armed from the Iranian 
military equipment the Russians seized 
when they moved into the country. 
Evidently these stores proved _inade-. 
quate, since guns and ammunition have 
been seen bearing Czech factory trade- 
marks. 

When the Azerbaijanian rebels as 


sassinated high Iranian officials and- 


seized a number of towns in their march 
on Teheran, the Iranian Government 
dispatched troops to northern Iran. At 
Kazvin, ninety miles’ northwest of 
Teheran, the troops were halted by Rus- 
sian Army officers and ordered to re. 
turn to the capital. 

In reply to a protest by the Iranian 
envoy in Moscow against Russian re- 
striction of Iranian troop movements on 
Iranian territory, Mr. Molotoff ex- 
pressed “‘surprise” at such reports and 
assured the envoy that Russia had 
neither the intention nor the desire to 
interfere with the movements of troops. 
A few days later, however, in a note 
of December 1, answering a courteous 
and well-documented note of the Iranian 


Government, Mr. Molotoff stated that 
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into conversation with a farmer. 


“Do you know,” he asked, “your methods of culti- 
vation are a hundred years behind the times? Why, 
I'd be surprised if you made a hundré@ dollars out 


of the oats in that field.” 


“So would I,” said the farmer. “That's barley.” 
—Irish Press 


> The young tellow 
had come home from Agricultural College. He fell 
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his government did not deem the entry 
of Iranian troops into the Azerbaijanian 

jon “expedient” because it would 
only lead to further disturbances and 
require additional Soviet troops which 
Russia was reluctant to send. 

The whole Soviet press has expressed 
sympathy for and approval of the Azer- 
baijanian insurgents. Mr. Molotoff de- 
nied, of course, that Russia was inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Iran, 
but the U.S.S.R. was evidently opti- 
mistic as to the outcome of the revolt 
because Russian oil installations have 
already been set up in Shahi, near 
Tabriz. 

A few weeks ago the Russian Govern- 
ment, in an exchange of notes, re- 
jected an American suggestion that all 
Allied forces be withdrawn from Iran 
on January 1, instead of on March 2, 
the date previously agreed upon. The 
United States contended that there was 
no reason for the presence of Allied 
troops in that country. 

Russian annexation of the rich north- 
ern provinces of Iran would wreck that 
country’s economy and destroy her in- 
dependence. And with the domination 
of Iran, Russia’s encirclement of Turkey 
would be complete. “Disorders”  re- 
ported from the Turkish provinces ad- 
jacent to Iran indicate that Russia in- 
tends to use the same methods there to 
secure her demands from Turkey. Rus- 
sia has asked Turkey for the provinces 
of Kars, Artvin, and Ardahan, military 
bases on the Turkish Straits, and a 
Turkish government “friendly” to Mos- 
cow. Once Russia has secured her 
“beachhead” in Iran, there can be little 


doubt that she will strike out against - 


Iraq, Syria, Palestine, Saudi Arabia, and 
Afghanistan, and that repercussions 
would follow in India and Africa. The 
feverish activity of official and unofficial 
Soviet emissaries in those countries fully 
warrants such a prognosis. 

Thus events in Iran loom as one 
more dark cloud behind which is fast 
disappearing the fervent hope for last- 
ing peace cherished by all the peoples 
of the war-torn world, including the 
long-suffering and voiceless people of 
Russia. For there is a limit beyond 
which the western Allies cannot go un- 


less they are willing to surrender un- 


conditionally to their Russian Ally— 
which seems to be what the Soviet 
means by international collaboration. 
Russia has neither the physical nor the 
moral strength to implement success- 
fully her plans for world domination. 
But unless her bluff is called soon in 
plain language and a firmer foreign 
policy adopted by the Western Powers, 
Russia’s systematic violation of the 
principles of peace, democracy, and 
freedom in Europe and the Near East, 
will only accelerate another conflict. 








HE Most Reverend Cuthbert 


O’Gara, C.P., Vicar Apostolic 

of Yiianling, was one of the several 
distinguished visitors to the tent 
chapel which Catholic members of 
the 30Ist Air Depot Group of Kun- 
ming, China, have constructed out 
of material salvaged from airplanes 
and trucks that have been used on 
transport service into China and 
India. 
' The building of the chapel was 
supervised by the Reverend Charles 
L. Meeus, a missionary priest for 
the Diocese of Haimen, who joined 
the U. S. Air Forces as an auxiliary 
chaplain while returning to China 
early in 1945 after a visit to the 
U. S. A., during which he lectured 
under the auspices of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade. 

The chapel itself is a former hos- 
pital tent. The pulpit is the air- 
scoop—or nose—of a P-40 fighter 
plane, with the prominent white 
shark’s teeth, symbol af the Flying 
Tigers, still its principal decora- 
tion. Significantly, perhaps, the 
name of this particular plane was 
“Little Flower.” A picture of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux, “The Little 
Flower,” framed in a tire of a sal- 
vaged P-51, is enshrined in the 
chapel. 

Parachute repairmen brought a 
salvaged blue silk. parachute form- 
erly used for dropping supplies into 
the jungle, which they draped over 
the altar, its folds making a grace- 








Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara, 
C.P., addressing the 301st 
A.D.G. in their tent chap- 
el at Kunming, China 


P-40 
PULPIT 


ful ceiling for the sanctuary. The 
tabernacle was made by men of the 
Ordnance, who used a headlight 
from a big GMC truck, soldered 
upside down to the top of an aux- 
iliary tank. Ball-bearings from an 
airplane propeller and parts of 
gears were soldered to the top of it, 
and the paint shop sprayed it with 
gold paint. To the men in Kun- 
ming it looks as beautiful as the 
best tabernacle they have ever seen. 

The front of the altar is faced 
with machine-gun belt conveyors of 
stainless steel, which give a curtain 
effect, and the place of a canopy 
over the altar is taken by a three- 
foot plexiglas astrodome, through 
which an airplane navigator checks 
positions from the sky. Engine cylin- 
ders were made into flower vases, 
and the holy water font is an up- 
turned reflector of a landing light. 
A Jewish member of the outfit 
made adoring angels for each side 
of the tabernacle by cutting the 
figures out of plexiglas, while elec- 
tricians added tiny incense burners 
to the figures by attaching tiny 
screws and bolts to a dog-tag chain. 

Bishop O’Gara, who is honored 
by the Mission Crusade as the sec- 
ond of its former members to be- 
come a missionary Bishop, said, in 
a sermon preached to the G.I.’s in 
the tent chapel: “This chapel will 
be the motivation of much art in 
the Church out here and it is a 


- credit to the ingenuity of the G.I.” 
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Illustrated by MAY BURKE 


B' \UTIFUL weather! A_ gracious 
morning and lovely. Geraniums 
flamed on the Hollywood hills. Palm 
fronds tossed to a sunny breeze. Grocery 
lads whistled; motormen were polite; 
Katie sang at her work. The baby cooed 
in its crib, and doves in the pepper trees. 
\ll nature smiled, Grandpa excepted: 
He gloomed -on the porch, with his 
morning cigar and bad thoughts of his 
neighbors, the Jenkins. 

In the manner of Thackeray and those 
elder giants, for a moment I break my 
narrative to speak to you, reader; to 
warn you. If you would read of per- 
fection—a sermon in dialogue—read not 
here. For Grandpa Casey will but try 
your patience, as he long has mine and 
his father confessor’s. Lf purgatory, in 
truth, be paved with good intentions, 
this Casey bids daily for a road contract 
there. 

Behold him now on the porch, an 
clegant ancient, shaved and groomed, 
polished brown brogues on the veranda 
rail, and a bright blue eye on his neigh- 
bor’s yard. 

You see, these Jenkins, the neighbors, 
ire Mormons—a harmless little couple 
ind friendly, but Grandpa treats them 
with a distant courtesy. Careful-living 
ind true to their sect, they neither smoke 
nor take stimulants, not even coffee and 
tea, which for some obscure reason an- 
noys Grandpa. 

Moreover, twice when Grandpa has 
rolled his trash barrel out to the curb, 
some miscreant has come along in the 
night, and trespassing in Grandpa’s bar- 
rel has left his few beer cans exposed 
for all the world to see. Grandpa strong- 
ly suspects Mr. Jenkins. There is, of 
course, but one Mrs. Jenkins. Yet were 
ten to appear right now on the lawn, 
courteous to the end, Grandpa would 
raise his hat to them all, and then rush 
in and scold Katie, “I told you so!” 

Yet the man has his points. For when 
times were dark, when his granddaugh- 
ter Katie was bearing as best she could 
the service-wife’s burden of aloneness 
ind fear—then Thomas J. Casey was a 
pillar of strength; his faith like a rock, 





by Brassil Fitzgerald 


like a hearth-fire burning; his tenderness 
like a shawl around her. Yes, and up and 
out briskily to daily Mass. 

Now what? Now that his prayers are 
answered; Katie's baby born safe, and 
her husband home safe, if Grandpa be 
grateful he conceals it well, and sleeps 
late of mornings. Indeed from the day 
Joe, Katie’s husband, got home, he’s 
been difhcult. Taking the best chair in 
the living room, to tell*Captain Joseph 
Polaski of the U. S. Marines, D.S.C. and 
Silver Star, ““There’s too much talk of 
marines. What they begun, ‘twas the in- 
fantry finished! Now when I was in Cuba 
in ‘SB. ...." 

A good fellow, this Joe. He would 
wink at his little wife, Katie, then listen 
respectiully. But Joe did get annoyed 
with Grandpa’s constant sniping at 
Western Coast University, which Joe was 
attending under his G.I. rights. 

It was but last night at dinner that 
Joe, for the fourth time, patiently ex- 
plained to Grandpa, “But I'm not going 
to W. C. U. to learn religion. I just want 
a degree. And W. C. U. is right here. I 
can drive there in twenty minutes and 
live at home.” 

As another man would roll up his 
sleeves for combat, Grandpa wiped now 
his white mustache, preparing to argue. 
“If 1 follow your reasoning, was there a 
barber's college across the street, you'd 
go there of course.” 

Gently Katie protested, “Grandpa 
dear, that’s foolish.” 

“Quiet, girl,” he told her. “You have 
no logic. Any B.C. freshman. . . .” 

Fortunately at that instant the baby 
in his bedroom woke whimpering. Drop- 
ping his napkin, Grandpa was up first 
and in to his descendant. They heard 


eae was out of 
step in the Polaski household. 
Could it possibly be wise old 
Grandpa Casey? 
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him in there, lifting the baby out of his 
crib. “Come to me now, you poor little 
Polack.” 

In the strained silence Grandpa had 
left behind him, Joe looked at his wife 
with unsmiling eyes, tired gray eyes that 
had seen too much. Nervously Joe asked, 
“What's the matter with him, anyhow?” 

Shaking brown curls, Katie sighed, 
“Don’t ask me.” 

Joe asked then, “When's he going 
back east? He said anything?” 

With quick distress, “Hush, Joe, he'll 
hear you,” Katie murmured. And anxi- 
ously smiling, she changed the subject. 
“How did you get along today?” 

Joe didn’t answer that. Pushing back 
his chair, “Get your coat,” he said, “and 
we'll take a little ride.” 

“But Joe dear, haven't you studying 
to do?” 

Joe was changed. Before Iwo Jima he 
would not have answered as he did now, 
sharply. “Suppose you leave that to me.” 
Grandpa annoyed him, so when Grand- 
pa had gone he snapped at Katie. Nor- 
mal husbands do not act thus, ask any 
wife. 

Katie’s young cheeks flushed with the 
unfairness of it; then without a word 
she went in for her coat. She had her 
man home, and her baby safe. She asked 
for no more, and blinking away one tear, 
she hurried out smiling to Joe. 

As he drove out of the yard, Joe asked, 
“Where to?” 

Katie would have liked to ride over 
to see the W.C.U. campus, but that 
would have been no fun for Joe who 
had been there all day. So she answered 
cheerfully, “You're in the driver's seat, 
captain.” And added with an innocent 
guile, “Lucky, aren’t we? Having Grand- 
pa to stay with the baby.” 

“Little diplomat!” Joe said, and 
shifted gears. Then with his free hand 
gave her arm a quick strong squeeze. 
“You're not Irish,” he said. And she 
knew he was smiling again, “You just 
won't fight back.” 

“You'd be surprised,” she told him 
gently. And the two were one again and 
happy, rolling along on three good tires. 

They drove down Sunset Boulevard 
to the neon glamour of the strip, and the 
night clubs where the movie stars played. 
It costs one nothing to drive by and 
look. 

At Vine and Hollywood they stopped 
in a glittering place and splendid, a de 
luxe drugstore, for banana splits and 
coffees. 

It was like a play, Katie thought, 
watching the people in and out, faces 


that once had been famous, and others’ 


that might be tomorrow. Glamour girls 
were a dime a dozen, and glamour boys 
cheaper. But some of them fooled you. 
An elegant young back in playsuit and 
gay sweater would turn to reveal a 
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. startling face, pink-enameled and sixty. 


Oh well, as Grandpa Casey once said in 
a chastened mood. “It don’t do to judge 
no one. Where'd I be myself without 
the Faith?” And hastily he added, “Don’t 
you answer me, Katie—I'll be offended.” 

All that was last night. Now today is 
another day. Katie sings at her work; 
Grandpa broods at his, keeping an eye 
on the neighbors; and Joe is off at the 
University. 

Joe was in Pierce Hall, getting settled 
for a class in Lit, Dr. Floyd Pebbles, in- 
structor. Feeling a bit strange and look- 


"ing it, too, among the soft young faces, 


Joe took a chair in the rear row, put his 
books under it, readied his fountain pen 
and notebook. 

The bell rang and the room stilled as 


a few latecomers hurried to places. Some- 
one sat in the chair next to Joe. A whiff 
of odd perfume, like an odor of violets 
and harness oil. Joe didn’t look up, but 
into his line of vision came two scuffed, 
saddle-backed shoes, getting set on the 
rungs of the chair ahead. At Joe’s shoul- 
der a throaty voice whispered, “Hi, sol- 
dier.” 

“Hello,” Joe muttered, and gave his 
attention to Dr. Pebbles. A plump, bald- 
ing, young professor with rimless glasses, 
his plump fingers toyed now with his 
Phi Beta key as he smiled .down to the 
girls in the front row. He had a nice 
Oxford voice and he used it with care, 
as if as he spoke it he tasted each syl- 
lable, and found the taste pleasant. “Let 
us consider this morning the Victorian 





“4 nice kid,” Joe thought. and knew she was liking him, waiting for him to take her books 
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poets.” The nice voice flowed on and 
on, while Joe tried to stay with it, his 
pen racing down notes. 

Close to Joe’s shoulder, the throaty 
voice whispered, “Got a pencil, soldier?” 

Joe had, and without looking he gave 
it to a small red-nailed hand with a ring, 
a huge blue glitter. She didn’t say thanks, 
and listening to Pebbles, Joe forgot her. 

The professor was dealing with Ten- 
nyson now, reproving the poet for his 
“Crossing the Bar.” He quoted the 
poem’s last lines, “I hope to meet my 
Pilot face to face, when I have crossed 
the bar.” “Not poetry, of course,” the 
professor pronounced, smiling. “Mere 
verse. A sweetly rhymed hymn.” 

Joe looked up from his notes, lifted a 
hand for Pebbles’ attention. “I don’t get 
that, sir. What's the 
distinction? Can't a 
hymn be poetry?” 
Joe did not mean 
to be troublesome 
or rude; he was ask- 
ing to know. 

But Dr. Pebbles 
was not pleased. De- 
livering his lectures 
with conscious ar- 
tistry, he did not 
choose to be thus 
interrupted. So, re- 
moving his glasses, 
he looked down at 
Joe. ‘‘And your 
name, please?” 

“Polaski, sir. Jo- 
seph.” 

“Are hymns poet- 
ry? An interesting 
query, Mr. Polaski. 
That we may the 
better judge,” the 
professor paused 
now for dramatic 
effect and the class’ 
attention, “will you 
rise please, Polaski, 
and favor us with a 
hymn?” 

‘That brought 
down the house, of 
course. A burst of 
amused and admir- 
ing laughter. The 
professor did not 
check it, stood smil- 
ing patiently, 
plump fingers toy- 
ing with his schol- 
ar’s key, until the 
last admiring titter 
died. 

Joe stared at his 
notes, his face red, 
his hands deep in 
their pockets to 
conceal their trem- 
bling. ° 
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If there are no more queries,” the 
rofessor said smoothly, and resumed 
s lecture. 
Joe took no more notes, waiting for 
e bell. At last the period ended to a 
raping of chairs, a bee-buzz of voices 
id shuffle of feet. As Joe moved down 
isle, his co-ed neighbor moved be- 
him, and her throaty voice said, 
Chink nothing of it, soldier. Pebbles 
stinker.” 
[oe looked at her then, a cute young- 
r, just at his shoulder a sleek platinum 
framing huge amber eyes, and a 
yung, rouged smile. On her black 
eater frat pins glittered. Joe grinned, 
king her. “Thanks, sister,”’ he said, and 
sushed along, in the shuffling confusion, 
voices and movement, the platinum 
ob moved along at his shoulder. 
When Joe reached the hall she was 
il there, and they went together 
rough the door that opened to sunlit 
ns. On the steps in the brightness, 
gave him a long look, slow-smiling. 
‘A nice kid,” .Joe thought, and knew 
was liking him, waiting for him to 
uke her books. 
I’m Vicki Nash,” she said. “Delta Tri 











































Joe Polaski,” Joe answered. And 
avely, “K. of C.” 
She frowned at that for a second, puz- 
i. “No chapter here,” she said, and 


ided, “Greek?” 
Some,” said Joe. And sadly, “But 
nostly Irish.” 


Oh you!” she said smiling, and Joe 
yuld think of no answer to that. 

Joe was amused and embarrassed too, 
roping for words he couldn’t find. 
Then he did find them. “Got to go 
iow,” he said with an awkward grin. 

t a date with the wife.” 
Striding away, he remembered his pen- 


cil. “I'll never see that again,” he 
thought. Then he thought about lunch. 

The next time it met, Joe cut Peb- 
bles’ class and strode over to the gym 
for a swim before lunch. In the corner 
of the locker room a crap game was in 
progress, most of the players veterans 
like himself. Two or three of them knew 
him, and greeted him as “Cap.” They 
made room for him. He stopped a mo- 
ment to watch the game, though he’d 
never played much in the Corps, liking 
it now. The click and rattle of dice, the 
loud G.I. talk. No nice Oxford voice and 
no violet odors. Among these men who 
had been where he had been, who were 
out of it now as he was, Joe felt relaxed 
for the first time in weeks. When the 
dice came around to him, he hesitated 
but briefly, then tossed down a crumpled 
dollar. “Stand back,” he said happily, 
“the marines have landed.” 

Joe was a casualty. By noon when the 
game broke up he had lost his small roll, 
lunch-dollar included. So, of course, he 
went back the next day to recoup his 
losses, and the day after. 


E had dropped Dr. Pebbles’ course 

in Lit, taking in its place a class in 
Economics, taught by one Isadore Stein, 
to whom Russia was the bright new 
land, the hope of the world. A sincere 
and excited small pink, Dr. Stein lost 
patience at times with students who re- 
jected his dreams. He would pull his 
hair at such time$ and pound the desk. 
But he sneered at no one. Joe rather 
liked him. 

Joe had no more talk with Vicki Nash, 
though he saw her about the campus; 
in various cars, platinum bob flashing: 
on the steps of Main Hall with a huge 
blond boy in a varsity sweater. 

Came one Friday night. Joe wiped the 


Joe drove slowly, thinking; and his thoughts did not please him 


THE ‘f SIGN 
dishes for Katie, then drove back to the 
U to do some work in the library. 

It was long after nine when Grandpa 
came home from church in an odor of 
sanctity and sen-sen. The living room 
was empty, the kitchen dark and still, 

“Poor Katie!” thought Grandpa, hang. 
ing up his hat. “Dull for the child with 
Joe studying nights.” Thought too, 
beaming, “Tis well I’m here to amuse 
her. We'll play Forty-fives,” and full as 
he was of good intentions, and vitamins, 
“T’ll be kind to her too. I'll let the child 
win.” Setting up the card-table, “Like 
old times,” he thought, “Just the two of 
us, confidential.” 

Katie’s low voice called from her bed- 
room, “That you, Grandpa? Come see!” 

Grandpa went in to her, on tiptoe 
joined her beside the crib, looked down 
too at her wonder, at Thomas Casey 
Polaski, mouthing in his sleep a rosebud 
fist. 

Katie whispered, “Isn’t he wonderful? 
Just like his father.” 

So loving was Grandpa’s mood, he let 
that pass. “A fine boy,” he assented. The 
little room was filled with love, with the 
silent breathing of angels. Then Katie 
spoiled it. 

She whispered, “He won’t wake, and 
I'll be back in an hour.” 

Noticing then that Katie wore her 
coat, Grandpa asked out loud, “And 
where are you off to—at this hour?” 

“Sh!” Katie whispered. “Just for 4 
ride. With the Jenkins next door. Up 
around the campus. You don’t mind?” 

No forty-fives. He needn’t have both- 
ered. “And why would I mind?” asked 
Grandpa sharply. Gazing down at the 
sleeping infant, “Poor little omadhaun,” 
he muttered. “With your father a school- 
boy, and your Ma out nights with the 
Mormons.” 
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Katie bit her young lips. That was so 
unfair. Grandpa was getting just dread- 
ful. She pretended she had not heard 
him. 

When Katie had gone, Grandpa in the 
living room with lonely dignity played 
solitaire; cheated—and then didn’t win, 
for the deck was short, one card missing. 
With the patience of Job, Grandpa said 
nothing. In a kind of calm, like a bomb 
unexploded, he put away the card table 
with its pesky folding legs, then he got 
the broom and looked for the cat, wher- 
ever it was, to chase it away. 

In the meantime, Joe was away at the 
U. Parking his old car in back of the 
library, he stepped on his cigarette, and 
went up to the still, busy brightness of 
the reading room. From the shelves re- 
served for Econ II, he took Das Kapital, 
and settled to read it. Tough going and 
bitter, but he stayed with it. Around 
him, unnoticed, students came and went. 
At the long tables studying, dreaming, 
whispering, passing notes. 

The big clock on the wall was moving 
toward ten when Joe grew aware of 
something, felt a vague unease. He 
looked up from his book to amber eyes, 
a long platinum bob, her young face 
smiling, Vicki Nash. “Here’s your pencil, 
soldier,” she whispered, and rolling it 
across the table, ““Where’ve you been?” 

He grinned back at her. “Here and 
there,” he whispered, and went back to 
his reading. When he looked up.again, 
she was gone. 

At half-past ten Joe was tiring; all the 
Marx he could take without indigestion. 
Turning in his book, he strode down 
and out to the dim-lit parking space. His 
hand was on the door of his car before 
he saw her, at ease on the front seat. 
“Thought you’d never come,” a .throaty 
voice said coolly. “Got a cigarette?” 

In silence Joe gave her a cigarette, 
held a match for her. “Now what?” he 
thought, and asked politely, “Can I drop 
you somewhere?” 

“At the Nu house,” she answered, and 
smoothly, “If you must.” 

“A pleasure,” said Joe. “Move over.” 

In silence they drove down the palm 
drive and out the big gate. A new moon 
sailed over the Hollywood hills; from 
frat house verandas came voices and 


«laughter; the night seemed alive and 


restless with youth. And close to Joe’s 
side sang a small throaty voice, a sad 
song and foolish, “Why must it be you?” 

She stopped singing to ask, “Did you 
see any action in the war?” 

“All I wanted,” Joe told her. 

She gave a little sigh of satisfaction. 
“Tell me about it.” 

Joe was tempted to tell her. It would 
serve her right. But he couldn’t be both- 
ered. He didn’t want to remember. She 
was an odor of violets and pressure 
against his shoulder. “Give,” she said 








Love. Insurance 


> A young doctor and a young dentist shared 
the services of a typist, and both fell in love 
with her. The dentist was called away on busi- 
ness, so he sent for the typist and said: “I’m going 
to be away for ten days. You'll find a little present 


on your desk. 


She went into her office, and found ten apples. 








eagerly. “What's it like, a real battle?” 

“Very noisy,” he said. “And afterward, 
a stench.” 

She gave a little gasp. “You're hor- 
rid.” But added softly, “Like Humphrey 
Bogart, kind of.” 

Joe could think of no answer to that, 
and so he speeded up. After a moment 
and several blocks, he said, “I don’t 
know your Nu house. Tell me when.” 

A small, bold voice and amused. “We 
passed it,” she said. “Way back there.” 

Joe slowed down. “What's the big 
idea?” 

The pressure against his arm was 
there. “I don’t want to go home.” 


OE drew his car to the curb beneath 

a street lamp. “Look, Sis,” he said 
gently, “you’re in the wrong pew.” Joe 
wasn't offended. Men seldom are for 
being liked. He explained, smiling, “I'm 
an old married man.” 

To his amazement she laughed at that. 
“And so what?” she said, and put her 
hand close to his on the wheel. “See?” 
Her ring was a huge, dim glitter. “I’m 
engaged myself,” she said, and coaxing, 
“What they don’t know won't hurt 
them.” 

Joe was embarrassed, so acutely em- 
barrassed it made him angry. Enough 
was enough. Reaching across her lap he 
swung open the door. “Far as we go,” 
he said. “You can walk back from here.” 

A campus queen, she did not, could 
not, believe him in earnest. “Oh you,” 
she said, and lightly, “I’ve never walked 
home yet.” 

A car passed them, moving slowly; a 
small sedan with Utah plates. Joe didn’t 
notice, intent on the girl. In the passing 
glare of the headlights, a childish face, 
repeating sulkily, “I’ve never walked 
home.” 

“Always a first time,” he said. “Out, 
sister.” 

She obeyed him then, with a dignified 
silence got out of the car. Joe’s anger 
was passing, he ‘just felt foolish. “Good 
night, sis,” he said gently. 

“I hate you,” she answered hotly, and 
her young voice was close to tears. 
“You're the one out of step,” she told 
him. “You don’t belong around here.” 

Joe grinned at that. “You've got some- 
thing there,” he said, and drove away. 

Joe drove slowly, thinking; and his 








thoughts did not please him. He was not 
pléased with himself. He had been a ° 
captain, and men had obeyed him. A job 
to do, and he’d done it. And now what? 
It would have been different, had he 
wanted this stuff he was getting at 
W. C. U. But he didn’t. “Just sticking 
around,” he told himself bitterly, “for 
the sake of a piddling pension. Four 
years in the service. Too long! That fool 
co-ed was right. He was out of step— 


~ with all civilians. Down deep he was 


tired and jittery, hanging back from 
civilian struggles. Digging a foxhole,” 
he told himself wryly, “on a. college 
campus.” 

The night was changing now, a high 
fog rolling in, gray in his headlights, 
cold in his face, in -his mind. 

It was long after eleven when Joe 
reached home. The little house was dark, 
but for one light in the kitchen. That 
would be Katie fixing the baby’s bottle. 
The thought of Katie lifted his mood, 
and he went in the back door smiling. 

But it wasn’t Katie. It was Grandpa 
there in the kitchen, alone. Newspaper 
spread on Katie’s clean floor, he was 
blacking his shoes against Sunday. A 
chip on his shoulder tonight, he had 
heard Joe coming in, and was ready for 
him. “So it’s you,’ he said. “And high 
time!” 

“‘Where’s Katie?” Joe asked. 

“In her room,” said Grandpa, and with 
righteous indignation, “Out with the 
Mormons she was, and don’t ask me 
where. She come in a while ago, and not 
a word out of her, but into her room 
and closed the door.” Grandpa frowned 
up at Joe. “If it wasn’t my little Katie, 
I'd say she was mad, in a tantrum.” His 
voice was anxious. “I dunno, is she 
sick?” 

Joe went in to see. 

He did not turn on the light. In the 
dimness he saw the dark mass of her 
hair, the curve of her cheek to the pil- 
low. “Asleep?” he whispered. 

She was. At least she did not stir, nor 
answer. Joe stood there a second, looking 
down at her. One thing he was sure of— 
Katie’s love like a candle burning. Joe 
thaught, smiling, “Somebody else can 
have the co-eds.” And retreated, making 
no sound. 

Grandpa was waiting for him, shining 
his shoes with quick, fierce motions. 
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If there are no more queries,” the 
srofessor said smoothly, and resumed 
s lecture. 
Joe took no more notes, waiting for 
> bell. At last the period ended to a 
raping of chairs, a bee-buzz of voices 
d shuffle of feet. As Joe moved down 
aisle, his co-ed neighbor moved be- 
him, and her throaty voice said, 
Think nothing of it, soldier. Pebbles 
a stinker.” 
Joe looked at her then, a cute young- 
just at his shoulder a sleek platinum 
»b, framing huge amber eyes, and a 
yung, rouged smile. On her black 
eater frat pins glittered. Joe grinned, 
king her. “Thanks, sister,” he said, and 
yushed along, in the shuffling confusion, 
voices and movement, the platinum 
moved along at his shoulder. 
When Joe reached the hall she was 
there, and they went together 
ough the door that opened to sunlit 
ns. On the steps in the brightness, 
gave him a long look, slow-smiling. 
\ nice kid,” . Joe thought, and knew 
was liking him, waiting for him to 
her books. 
I’m Vicki Nash,” she said. “Delta Tri 


Joe Polaski,” Joe answered. And 

vely, “K. of C.” 

She frowned at that for a second, puz- 

“No chapter here,” she said, and 
led, “Greek?” 

Some,” said Joe. And sadly, “But 
.ostly Irish.” 

Oh you!” she said smiling, and Joe 

id think of no answer to that. 

[oe was amused and embarrassed too, 
roping for words he couldn’t find. 
Then he did find them. “Got to go 

” he said with an awkward grin. 
Got a date with the wife.” 
Striding away, he remembered his pen- 


cil. “I'll never see that again,” he 
thought. Then he thought about lunch. 

The next time it met, Joe cut Peb- 
bles’ class and strode over to the gym 
for a swim before lunch. In the corner 
of the locker room a crap game was in 
progress, most of the players veterans 
like himself. Two or three of them knew 
him, and greeted him as “Cap.” They 
made room for him. He stopped a mo- 
ment to watch the game, though he'd 
never played much in the Corps, liking 
it now. The click and rattle of dice, the 
loud G.I. talk. No nice Oxford voice and 
no violet odors. Among these men who 
had been where he had been, who were 
out of it now as he was, Joe felt relaxed 
for the first time in weeks. When the 
dice came around to him, he hesitated 
but briefly, then tossed down a crumpled 
dollar. “Stand back,” he said happily, 
“the marines have landed.” 

Joe was a casualty. By noon when the 
game broke up he had lost his small roll, 
lunch-dollar included. So, of course, he 
went back the next day to recoup his 
losses, and the day after. 


E had dropped Dr. Pebbles’ course 

in Lit, taking in its place a class in 
Economics, taught by one Isadore Stein, 
to whom Russia was the bright new 
land, the hope of the world. A sincere 
and excited small pink, Dr. Stein lost 
patience at times with students who re- 
jected his dreams. He would pull his 
hair at such time$ and pound the desk. 
But he sneered at no one. Joe rather 
liked him. 

Joe had no more talk with Vicki Nash, 
though he saw her about the campus; 
in various cars, platinum bob flashing: 
on the steps of Main Hall with a huge 
blond boy in a varsity sweater. 

Came one Friday night. Joe wiped the 
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dishes for Katie, then drove back to the 
U to do some work in the library. 

It was long after nine when Grandpa 
came home from church in an odor of 
sanctity and sen-sen. The living room 
was empty, the kitchen dark and still, 

“Poor Katie!” thought Grandpa, hang. 
ing up his hat. “Dull for the child with 
Joe studying nights.” Thought too, 
beaming, “Tis well I’m here to amuse 
her. We'll play Forty-fives,” and full as 
he was of good intentions, and vitamins, 
“T’ll be kind to her too. I’ll let the child 
win.” Setting up the card-table, “Like 
old times,” he thought, “Just the two of 
us, confidential.” 

Katie’s low voice called from her bed- 
room, “That you, Grandpa? Come see!” 

Grandpa went in to her, on tiptoe 
joined her beside the crib, looked down 
too at her wonder, at Thomas Casey 
Polaski, mouthing in his sleep a rosebud 
fist. 

Katie whispered, “Isn’t he wonderful? 
Just like his father.” 

So loving was Grandpa’s mood, he let 
that pass. “A fine boy,” he assented. The 
little room was filled with love, with the 
silent breathing of angels. Then Katie 
spoiled it. 

She whispered, “He won’t wake, and 
I'll be back in an hour.” 

Noticing then that Katie wore her 
coat, Grandpa asked out loud, “And 
where are you off to—at this hour?” 

“Sh!” Katie whispered. “Just for 
ride. With the Jenkins next door. Up 
around the campus. You don’t mind?” 

No forty-fives. He needn’t have both- 
ered. “And why would I mind?” asked 
Grandpa sharply. Gazing down at the 
sleeping infant, “Poor little omadhaun,” 
he muttered. “With your father a school- 
boy, and your Ma out nights with the 
Mormons.” 





Joe drove slowly, thinking; and his thoughts did not please him 
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Katie bit her young lips. That was so 
unfair. Grandpa was getting just dread- 
ful. She pretended she had not heard 
him. 

When Katie had gone, Grandpa in the 
living room with lonely dignity played 
solitaire; cheated—and then didn’t win, 
for the deck was short, one card missing. 
With the patience of Job, Grandpa said 
nothing. In a kind of calm, like a bomb 


unexploded, he put away the card table 


with its pesky folding legs, then he got 
the broom and looked for the cat, wher- 
ever it was, to chase it away. 

In the meantime, Joe was away at the 
U. Parking his old car in back of the 
library, he stepped on his cigarette, and 
went up to the still, busy brightness of 
the reading room. From the shelves re- 
served for Econ II, he took Das Kapital, 
and settled to read it.. Tough going and 
bitter, but he stayed with it. Around 
him, unnoticed, students came and went. 
At the long tables studying, dreaming, 
whispering, passing notes. 

The big clock on the wall was moving 
toward ten when Joe grew aware of 
something, felt a vague unease. He 
looked up from his book to amber eyes, 
a long platinum bob, her young face 
smiling, Vicki Nash. “Here’s your pencil, 
soldier,” she whispered, and rolling it 
across the table, ““Where’ve you been?” 

He grinned back at her. “Here and 
there,” he whispered, and went back to 
his reading. When he looked up-again, 
she was gone. 

At half-past ten Joe was tiring; all the 
Marx he could take without indigestion. 
Turning in his book, he strode down 
and out to the dim-lit parking space. His 
hand was on the door of his car before 
he saw her, at ease on the front seat. 
“Thought you’d never come,” a .throaty 
voice said coolly. “Got a cigarette?” 

In silence Joe gave her a cigarette, 
held a match for her. “Now what?” he 
thought, and asked politely, “Can I drop 
you somewhere?” 

“At the Nu house,” she answered, and 
smoothly, “If you must.” 

“A pleasure,” said Joe. “Move over.” 

In silence they drove down the palm 
drive and out the big gate. A new moon 
sailed over the Hollywood hills; from 
frat house verandas came voices and 


«laughter; the night seemed alive and 


restless with youth. And close to Joe’s 
side sang a small throaty voice, a sad 


‘song and foolish, “Why must it be you?” 


She stopped singing to ask, “Did you 
see any action in the war?” 

“All I wanted,” Joe told her. 

She gave a little sigh of satisfaction. 
“Tell me about it.” 

Joe was tempted to tell her. It would 
serve her right. But he couldn't be both- 
ered. He didn’t want to remember. She 
was an odor of violets and pressure 
against his shoulder. “Give,” she said 








Love: Insurance 


> A young doctor and a young dentist shared 
the services of a typist, and both fell in love 
with her. The dentist was called away on busi- 
ness, so he sent for the typist and said: “I’m going 
to be away for ten days. You'll find a little present 


‘on your desk. 


She went into her office, and found ten apples. 








eagerly. “What’s it like, a real battle?” 

“Very noisy,” he said. “And afterward, 
a stench.” 

She gave a little gasp. “You're hor- 
rid.” But added softly, “Like Humphrey 
Bogart, kind of.” 

Joe could think of no answer to that, 
and so he speeded up. After a moment 
and several blocks, he said, “I don’t 
know your Nu house. Tell me when.” 

A small, bold voice and amused. “We 
passed it,” she said. “Way back there.” 

Joe slowed down. “What's the big 
idea?” 

The pressure against his arm was 
there. “I don’t want to go home.” 


OE drew his car to the curb beneath 

a street lamp. “Look, Sis,” he said 
gently, “you're in the wrong pew.’”’ Joe 
wasn’t offended. Men seldom are for 
being liked. He explained, smiling, “I'm 
an old married man.” 

To his amazement she laughed at that. 
“And so what?” she said, and put her 
hand close to his on the wheel. “See?” 
Her ring was a huge, dim glitter. “I’m 
engaged myself,” she said, and coaxing, 
“What they don’t know won't hurt 
them.” 

Joe was embarrassed, so acutely em- 
barrassed it made him angry. Enough 
was enough. Reaching across her lap he 
swung open the door. “Far as we go,” 
he said. “You can walk back from here.” 

A campus queen, she did not, could 
not, believe him in earnest. “Oh you,” 
she said, and lightly, “I’ve never walked 
home yet.” 

A car passed them, moving slowly; a 
small sedan with Utah plates. Joe didn’t 
notice, intent on the girl. In the passing 
glare of the headlights, a childish face, 
repeating sulkily, “I’ve never walked 
home.” 

“Always a first time,” he said. “Out, 
sister.” 

She obeyed him then, with a dignified 
silence got out of the car. Joe’s anger 
was passing, he ‘just felt foolish. “Good 
night, sis,” he said gently. 

“I hate you,” she answered hotly, and 
her young voice was close to tears. 
“You're the one out of step,” she told 
him. “You don’t belong around here.” 

Joe grinned at that. “You've got some- 
thing there,” he said, and drove away. 

Joe drove slowly, thinking; and his 








thoughts did not please him. He was not 
pleased with himself. He had been a ° 
captain, and men had obeyed him. A job 
to do, and he'd done it. And now what? 
It would have been different, had he 
wanted this stuff he was getting at 
W. C. U. But he didn’t. “Just sticking 
around,” he told himself bitterly, “for 
the sake of a piddling pension. Four 
years in the service. Too long! That fool 


_ co-ed was right. He was out of step— 


with all civilians. Down deep he was 
tired and jittery, hanging back from 
civilian struggles. Digging a foxhole,” 
he told himself wryly, “on a. college 
campus.” 

The night was changing now, a high 
fog rolling in, gray in his headlights, 
cold in his face, in -his mind. 

It was long after eleven when Joe 
reached home. The little house was dark, 
but for one light in the kitchen. That 
would be Katie fixing the baby’s bottle. 
The thought of Katie lifted his mood, 
and he went in the back door smiling. 

But it wasn’t Katie. It was Grandpa 
there in the kitchen, alone. Newspaper 
spread on Katie’s clean floor, he was 
blacking his shoes against Sunday. A 
chip on his shoulder tonight, he had 
heard Joe coming in, and was ready for 
him. “So it’s you,’ he said. “And high 
time!” 

“Where's Katie?” Joe asked. 

“In her room,” said Grandpa, and with 
righteous indignation, “Out with the 
Mormons she was, and don’t ask me 
where. She come in a while ago, and not 
a word out of her, but into her room 
and closed the door.” Grandpa frowned 
up at Joe. “If it wasn’t my little Katie, 
I'd say she was mad, in a tantrum.” His 
voice was anxious. “I dunno, is she 
sick?” 

Joe went in to see. 

He did not turn on the light. In the 
dimness he saw the dark mass of her 
hair, the curve of her cheek to the pil- 
low. “Asleep?” he whispered. 

She was. At least she did not stir, nor 
answer. Joe stood there a second, looking 
down at her. One thing he was sure of— 
Katie’s love like a candle burning. Joe 
thought, smiling, “Somebody else can 
have the co-eds.” And retreated, making 
no sound. 

Grandpa was waiting for him, shining 
his shoes with quick, fierce motions. 
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She's okay, asleep,” Joe said, and went 
icross to the icebox for a glass of milk. 

Behind him Grandpa asked, “And 
what new wisdom did you learn tonight? 
\t that school you go to, what do you 
call it?” 

Knowing that Grandpa knew as well 
as he did, Joe answered patiently, “West 
Coast University. W. C, U.” And he 
poured his milk with a hand that trem- 
bled slightly. 

“w. C. U. That’s it,” said Grandpa, 
ind as if to himself, “I'll think of 
plumbing; that will remind me.” — 

Joe turned and stared. “Did you say 
plumbing?” 

‘I did then. ’Tis my logical mind,” 
explained Grandpa, and with a kind of 
bland innocence, “Plumbing, I'll think, 
ind that will lead me to water closet. 
Then ‘twill occur to me, W. C. U.” 

Joe put the milk back. He didn’t want 
it. The ice-door clicked, closing, and Joe 
was thinking, “Take it easy, lug. Don’t 
lose your temper.” 

Polishing away, Grandpa said loudly 
to no one at all, loudly and thoughtfully, 

Mother, may I go in to swim? Yes, my 
darling daughter.” He looked up once 
to see if Joe was listening, and then 
spoke on to the shoe in his lap. “Hang 
your clothes on a hickory bush. But 
don’t go near the water.” 

Joe was startled and distressed. “Sec- 
ynd childhood,” he thought. “Whacky 

a loon.” And to humor him, Joe 

sked, “Speaking to me, sir?” 

Grandpa took a deep breath, enjoying 
this. “"IT'was for this he had waited all 
vening, a good disputation. “You're a 
Catholic, ain’t you?” he asked severely. 

Joe nodded. ‘And so what?” 

Grandpa pointed a shoe at him. 

Hang your clothes on a hickory bush. 
But don’t go near the water. Where are 
our wits? "Tis a parable, man. Go to 
these non-Catholic places, listen to your 
eachers and mind them well, but don’t 
you believe two-thirds they tell you.” In 
triumph Grandpa smiled. “Now is that 
sense, I ask you?” 

Joe was angry, suddenly and unrea- 
sonably angry. “Skip it,” he said, and 
strode into the living room. 

Grandpa sat crestfallen. Sure that was 


— 


no argument, just walking away. He put 
down his shoe and followed Joe in. 

Joe did not look up, pretending to 
read. Like a boxer then, Grandpa 
opened with a cautious feint, a tentative 
jab, just to get things started. “Do they 
have football, Joe, at your W. C. U.? Or 
is it croquet, so the girls can play?” 

Joe’s restraint slipped; long weeks of 
restraint, of bottled-up nervousness. 
Now the cork banged out. It was sud- 
denly good to be shouting. Not at 
Grandpa alone, at all civilians. To shout, 
“Shut up, will you? Let me alone.” 

Grandpa stood still with amazement 
and hurt. 


HEN Katie came. She was beside 

Grandpa in Joe’s old bathrobe. 
Small in Joe’s bathrobe, hitching it up, 
with fierce tugs tying the belt cord. Joe’s 
little Katie, but mild no longer. Her big 
eyes flashing, her voice tight with anger. 
“You dare to yell at my Grandpa! You 
dare!” 

Joe scowled at her, too. “Then tell 
him to lay off me. He’s driving me nuts.” 

Grandpa stood there, his heart broken. 
He’d wanted an argument, but nothing 
like this. Hastily he said, and mildly, 
“’Twas my fault, Katie. And the poor 
lad is tired, studying too hard.” 

Katie laughed at that, a laugh like an 
insult, and her voice was a small silver 
whip. “What were you studying tonight, 
Joe? When you were parked?” Her smile 
mocked him. “Tell Grandpa.” 

But Grandpa had gone. Whatever this 
was, he wanted no part of it. Fast into 
his room, he closed the door on their 
angry voices. He sat weakly on the edge 
of his bed. Oh dear! Oh dear! Out in 
the living room he could hear them still 
at it. They'd wake the baby. Grandpa 
was frightened. And as always, when in 
trouble, he spoke in his mind to Katie’s 
grandma, long in heaven, “Get me out 
of this, Nora. I dunno what’s got into 
me lately, I’m that aggravating.” But 
Grandpa did know, and humbly now in 
his mind he told his Nora, “The thing 
of it is, since Katie’s got Joe home—I 
ain’t so important.” 

Out in the living room Joe’s voice 
went on and on, angry and loud. Grand- 





it's All in the Viewpoint 
» “Fine crops,” a visitor compli- 
mented a Down Easter. “You'll have - 
nothing to worry about this year.” 
The farmer meditated awhile, and 


then replied: 


“Well, you know, son, crops like 
these are pesky hard on the soil!” 
—Family Herald 











THE ‘f SIGN 
pa slipped to his knees, and his fi 
stopped tremblifig from bead to bead, 

Meanwhile in the living room Katie 
listened, white and still. Embarrassed 
and angry, Joe told her the truth, 

When he had done, gently she asked, 
“Is that all?” —- 

“No,” he said glaring. “I’ve been gam. 
bling, too, with the money you saved,” 

“Go on,” she said softly. ‘“‘And what 
else?” 

Desperately he blurted, “You might 
as well know. I’m getting nowhere. Fail- 
ing. Flunked out.” = ana 

A glad, swift cry that Grandpa heard. 


“Ts that all, darling?” She ran to his arms 


and clung to him fiercely. “Oh, Joe, for- 
give me. Everything’s swell.” 

Grandpa heard, and his Rosary un- 
finished, was off his knees fast. He stole 
to the door and bvpened it an inch. Joe 
was speaking, but so different his voice 
now, relaxed and happy. “What made 
me wild was—Grandpa was right. He's 
a wise old .. .” That next word was 
lost in a sound like a kiss. 

Grandpa closed the door softly, and 
his thought winged straight to his Nora 
in heaven. “Did you hear that?” he asked 
silently. “What Joe said? A fine lad, 
Nora. I told you so.” 

Grandpa waited a happy five minutes, 
and then marched out to share the 
peace, to accept Joe’s apology and wave 
it away. No need. For Katie and Joe 
were in one chair, and a world of their 
own. Intent on each other, they did not 
hear his little cough. And that was all 
right too. “As it should be,” he told 
himself, stealing out to the kitchen. 

He put some milk on the gas stove for 
his darling Katie, the way she'd relax. 
While the milk was heating, he went 
into the pantry, and from deep inner 
drawer, tucked under Katie’s best table 
linens, he got out a small bottle, a half 
pint of his medicine. 

He took it out to the kitchen, held 
it up to the light. An inch in the bot- 
tom. Just enough. Grandpa looked at it 
long, took the cork out and sniffed. A 
man of iron will this; in gratitude now 
‘twas the least he could do, this small 
act of self-sacrifice. Nobly he did it. 
Poured it all into the milk. 

He brought the glass of hot milk in to 
Katie. “Drink it up, dear. “Twill settle 
your nerves.” é 


But Katie smelled the brandy in it. 


“Oh Grandpa darling, I couldn't.” 

“Then you, Joe?” asked - Grandpa. 
“Take it, man, ‘twill make you sleep.” 

Joe shook his head. “Thanks, just the 
same,” 

Grandpa sighed happily. “Well now,” 
he said to Joe and Katie, and over their 
heads to angels invisible, blandly he told 
them and firmly, “There’s reason in all 
things. "T'would be a sin now to waste 
this good milk.” 




































































































Hills of desire, so near—so far 


HUS earmarked, do many contri- 

butions for “Boy’s Town in China” 
cme in. And how good it makes me 
feel to know that the friends of Our 
Lady's Orphanage have come to realize 
that we must get those hills which rise 
up behind our Mission property. There's 
more than gold in them for us. Like 
mine, their eyes are focused upon the 
slopes of “those mountains” whereon 
annually is raised corn and wheat sufh- 
cient for our needs. Sweet potatoes and 
peanuts, too; and in the fertile valley 
such an abundance of green vegetables 
is grown, eyen in the winter, as would 
free us altogether of dependence upon 


. the vagaries of the local markets, and 


supply us with the vitamins our boys 
so sadly lack. There are fruits there, 
too, pears, oranges, tangerines, pomelos, 
some grapes and figs—not to mention all 
that we could plant were we but given 
the chance. Yes, there’s the gold of hap- 
piness, and peace of mind, with plenty 
of green vegetables for our tables. There 
would be plenty of room for expansion 
and more playground space. _ 

Our Missionaries from their first ar- 
rival in Paotsing have longed to acquire 
those mountains. One thought of erect- 
ing a huge cross upon the pinnacle of 
the central hill. Another would erect 
a memorial chapel which would over- 
look the countryside for miles around. 
But in those days the need was not so 
pressing. Our Central Orphanage for 
Boys did not yet exist. Now, with the 
coming of the orphan boys from all the 
mission districts of our Vicariate, and 
with the permanent establishment of 
Our Lady’s Orphanage which has rap- 
idly grown through its various depart- 
ments into a veritable “Boy’s Town,” 
space has become so limited within our 
walls that expansion beyond these con- 
fines is of utmost necessity. 

The war, with its extremely high cost 
of living and with its scarcities of even 
the necessaries of life, has brought to 
us a vivid realization of our dependence 
upon outside sources for both funds and 
supplies, without which we could not 
exist. Many and almost insurmountable 


have been the problems besetting us. 
Perhaps even to the extent of endanger- 
ing our health we have planned and 
plotted, we have haggled and bargained, 
we have scrimped and saved, and we 
have prayed and prayed. 

Was it a happy circumstance that the 
Director of Boy's Town in China sud- 
denly should have been taken ill, and 
then later have been told that to save 
his life for the Missions it were well 
that he should return to the United 
States for rest and recuperation? Many 
have said it was providential, else the 
work of the Passionists with the youth 
at Our Lady’s Orphanage would not 
be known. : 

To the utmost of my strength and 
ability I have gone about since my 
arrival in America, and earnestly have 
I told of our efforts to give poor and 
abandoned youth a home, with sufficient 
food and clothing to sustain life within 
their weak and undernourished bodies, 
and to give them warmth. Countless 
times have I narrated the stories (true 
ones) of the gratitude and appreciation 
evinced by many of Our Lady’s orphans 
for their having been reared to young 
manhood with strength of soul and 
body, and equipped with sufficient edu- 
cation and a trade whereby they have 
taken their place along with the best 
in the community as good citizens of 
their great country. 

Often have I told of our well- 
equipped school with over four hundred 
pupils, to which the people of the city 
and the surrounding countryside prefer 





Every acre has been put to plow 
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For Those Mountains 


By HAROLD TRAVERS, C.P. 





to send their children, rather than to 
any other. And how, even though our 
school is strictly one for boys, the par- 
ents of the girls in the city have pleaded 
with me to take their daughters in. 
Later, perhaps, when we have more 
property and more Sisters come to 
China, we'll begin to think of a school 
in the town for girls. 

Especially have I dwelt upon the In- 
dustrial School and the progress we 
have made with it. And I noticed that 
this was a subject which interested and 
intrigued my listeners. Against great 
odds we have kept this trades school 
functioning; and although war, and 
local banditry and high prices and 
scarcities have beset us on all sides, we 
have managed, in some degree, to be- 
come self-sufficient and self-supporting. 
Through this manufacturing depart- 
ment all that was necessary in the line 
of cloth for clothing and bedding and 
toweling, all the tailoring, the shoes, 
the books, the furniture, and the build- 
ing materials were manufactured, first 
for ourselves, and then for outside trade. 
The merchants were clamoring for 
our products. Meanwhile our appren- 
tices in the barbershop kept us all in 
good tonsorial trim. Nor did I forget 
to mention that we raised pigs for sale, 
and goats, chickens, rabbits, and pigeons 
for our meat supply. And for vegetables 
we put to the plow every available bit 
of land. Unfortunately, our gardens 
could not produce even one tenth of 
the amount of green vegetables we 
needed, nor could we produce even one 
kernel of the enormous supply of rice 
we consumed. These, along with beans, 
corn, and wheat we had to purchase at 
inflation prices. Food, and the where- 
withal to purchase it, was our big 
headache. 

But the mountains were there all the 
while, rising high above us and giving 
life to the grains planted upon their 
sides, the while their lush valleys con- 
tinued to bring forth all the green 
vegetables we daily bargained for in 
the open markets. Oh, if we could but 
plant our own gardens and pick our 
own fresh green vegetables! If we but 
had those hills! 

We also contemplate a school off the 
main compound which would eliminate 
altogether the presence of nearly four 
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hundred boys from the outside who 
daily fill our schoolyard, and to a cer- 
tain. degree disturb our boys at work 
in the shops. These various workshops 
of the Industrial School are scattered 
throughout the compound. An indus- 
trial school-building must be erected if 
we retain the grammar school on the 
property. My plans are to have the 
present school building house all the 
various workshops. Thus we would 
void further cramping, and our own 
orphan boys would have the whole place 
to themselves. This would be an_ ideal 
set-up. We would then be one big family 
without interference from the outside. 
Our own boys would merely have to 
cross the road through a gate in the 
rear wall of the orphanage compound 
to get to their classrooms in the new 
school building. 

With the cessation of hostilities in 
the Pacific the way will soon be opened 
to China. My stay in the United States 
will then have terminated, and, God 
willing, I shall be en route to “Boy’s 
own” in China. A great-hearted lover 
f the Foreign Missions only recently 
told me that I should contact persons 
with means who would be willing to 
contribute such sums as would ensure 
the smooth operation and continuance 
£ “Boy’s Town in China” regardless 
»9f the contingencies that might arise. 
rrue, we have a few such friends, but 
our support has come mostly from the 
small donations of those who give until 
it hurts. And how faithful and true to 
us have been these kind friends. I am 
convinced that our firm and sure suc- 
cess rests rather with those who will 
continue to help us with small but 
regular contributions for His “little 
ne s!” e 

As an evidence of this, stanch mis- 
sion-minded groups have banded to- 
gether to form the “Boy’s Town in 
China Guild.” Each Guild is a separate 
unit in which the sponsor collects at 
least ten cents a month from the mem- 
bers. Thus, no one is too heavily bur- 
lened financially. And the ~ten or 
twenty or more dollars coming’ in 
regularly from the many separate Guilds 
throughout the United States will en- 
sure to this project, in behalf of Chinese 
Youth, the financial support which has 
been so sadly lacking. 

Of course, 1 am anxious that the 
number of these “Guilds” increase, and. 
that the steady flow of the contributions 
f -only ten cents a month regularly 
wend China-wards. Then all that we 
plan and hope for can slowly but surely 
become a reality. Our Lady’s Orphan- 
age, “Boy’s Town in China,” will be- 
come a project in which many are taking 
part, and from which much good and 
countless blessings will continually flow 
forth 
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TINGHAO BOYS 


““T\ IPLOMATS may come and 
diplomats may go,” but 
the American Tinghao Boys go 
on day after day doing the 
work that diplomats and Good- 
Will Ambassadors are expected 
to accomplish. And even though 
they do not hope or expect it to 
be “forever,” as the poem says, 
these young Americans are really 
doing a fine job of spreading 
friendly international relations 
through the country sections of 
China and reaching the hearts of 
nearly all the people along their 
hard but happy way. Speeding 
across the countryside on their 
Trailblazers, they themselves are 
true trail blazers in a way never 
dreamed of when their trucks 
were so named. 
Smiles grow easily on Chinese 
faces. The seeds that grew those 
smiles that fringed the roadsides 
of Szechuan and burst into full 
bloom as our American convoy 
roared past, were sown from the 
hands and hearts and smiling 
faces of our American drivers. 
Right hands raised; fingers 
doubled back into the palms; 
thumbs held high: “Ting-hao! 
Ting-hao!” rose the greeting, as 
arms and smiles seemed roused 
to life by the touch of our pass- 
ing. 

“Who started all this?” you ask 
of Sergeant Hewlings of Strouds- 
burg, Pa. “We did,” he answers 
quite modestly, “and we have 
watched the thing grow. Ting- 
hao was all the Chinese we knew, 
together with the old Chinese 


- gesture for “Top good.’ So we 


would raise our thumbs high and 
shout out ‘Ting-hao’ as we rode 
along. The children responded 
at once. Gradually some adults 
would timidly lift their thumbs. 
Now it happens all along our 
way. It is the Chinese who now 
welcome us first, and it keeps us 
busy responding to their greet- 
ing.” After the children, the best 
response is from the Chinese sol- 
diers marching by. 

Just then we passed a group 
of children and they raised both 
arms, to double the welcome. In 
the doorway of one house a little 
tot of about two years was stand- 
ing all alone. With a _ most 
solemn expression on her face, 
she raised her arm with slow dig- 
nity till the thumb was as high 
as her reach. Did little lady China 
realize how much it all meant? 
That American boys were here 
working with and for her people 
against our common aggressor? 

That simple greeting, “‘Ting- 
hao,” means much as it comes 
from.the lips of all these com- 
mon people of China. “We think 
you're tops, boys!” it says to 
these Americans; “we are glad 
you are here.” And the American 
boys, now on the answering end, 
reply: “Ting-hao, Charlie Chan, 
or Johnny Wong, or Anna May! 
We think you're tops, too. You're 
all right; we are all right here; 
everything is going to be all 
right—Ting Hao!” 

And boys far away from home 
find the roadways of China are 
roadways of smiles. 

CORMAC SHANAHAN, C.P. 























APPY NEW YEAR!” The Chinese 

smilingly acknowledge the greet- 
ing and mean it. “Pai Nien, Shen Fu!” 
That phrase answers fully the short 
greeting of the foreigner but it cer- 
tainly does not satisfy the Chinese. 
Having returned what is due, the 
courteous Chinese bows again and says, 
“Wan swei! Wan swei! Kung chi fa 
sai!” No translation conveys adequately 
the full meaning of such expressions. 
The nearest equivalent runs something 
like this: “May you enjoy ten thousand 
years of full and perfect life! May you 
grow in health, in wisdom, and in 
wealth.” 

One must live in China to appreciate 
the place which the New Year has in 
the hearts and the doings of the Chinese 
populace. There is ample reason for 
the First Moon of the Lunar Year to be 
called the “Holiday Moon.” The spon- 
taneous reaction of the myriad millions 
of that country on the occasion of the 
“Ko Nien” is a fascinating experience 
for the foreigner. Wars are forgotten, 
feuds evaporate, and even personal ani- 
mosities are. held in abeyance during 
the fifteen days that are given over to 
the traditional and picturesque observ- 
ances of the New Year. 

Strangely enough, the New Year's sun 
rises over-a muted land. That first day 
in every city and town reminds one of a 
Sunday morning in Wall Street. Yet, 
in this very fact is one of several reasons 
why China remains today the most 
ancient of nations and shows no de- 
dine of national age. There is nothing 
as sacred as the family. And the First 
Day of the First Moon is consecrated to 
the family celebration. Doors remain 
closed. No one is seen abroad. For any 
member of the family to be ostracised 
from the clan-gathering at the New 
Year is a real and lasting tragedy. 

The days to follow, however, are 
given over to fun and pleasure. As a 
tule, the ordinary Chinese knows scant 
leisure. So the idle days are in them- 
selves enjoyable and many of the Chi- 
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nese are quite content to spend this 
annual vacation sitting around in the 
best of finery just doing nothing. Feast- 
ing and fiestas are the almost constant 
daily events. “Ch’i hao tung hsi!” (to 
eat good things) is a common expression 
these days, especially with the children. 
An ancient proverb truly states the 
matter: “During the first part of the 
first moon no one has an empty mouth.” 
Banquets of course after course round 
out the hours. And a Chinese New Year 
cuisine is really exquisite. ‘““The stomach 
loves surprises,” according to the doc- 
trine of the gourmets. 

Chinese cooks excel in creating dishes 
that not only delight but puzzle the 
palate. Perhaps only the Chinese possess 
the creative artistry to make the most 
delicious dishes out of such ingredients 
as age-old preserved eggs, seaweed, 
sharks’ fins, bamboo shoots, soya-bean 
curd, ducks’ tongues, lotus roots, and a 
host of other things. 

Such choice food is accompanied with 
a variety of rice wines which possess a 
very rare potency. The hours of the 
banquet are enlivened with interesting 
drinking games with the loser paying 
the penalty of consuming an extra wine 
cup of fiery liquid. Still there is more 
wit, more fun, and more laughter than 
over-drinking, and an innate refinement 
prevents a Chinese gentleman 
losing control of himself. 

The two weeks of this annual festival 
are filled with the sound of revelry and 
the noise of firecrackers. Block-long 
dragons of varied hues, whose centipedal 
legs are but the sturdy underpinnings 
of a hundred youths, snake through the 
streets, realistic fire and smoke belching 
from the nostrils. Huadreds accompany 
each dragon since if two dragons meet 
head on there is always a magnificent 
fight which to the uninitiated takes on 
the proportions of a dreadful riot. 
Traveling acrobatic troupes are in de- 
mand. Side shows set up shop on every 
corner. Natives from the hills and coun- 
try districts move slowly from shop to 
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shop, eyeing the strange wares with en- 
vious glances. They stand open-mouthed 
at the daring of trapeze artists and 
howl at the antics of monkeys. 

One wonders, too, why so many 
should throng around the booths of the 
storytellers. But these old raconteurs, 
like the minstrels of the Middle Ages, 
evoke the charm’ of the past. Skilled 
in pantomime and with voices that play 
on the feelings like music, these ancient 
storytellers, with a wave of a fan, can 
call up pictures of the great dynasties, 
thronged with famous emperors, poets, 
sages, and lovely ladies. From the dim 
past—and the dimmer the better, since 
a Chinese crowd will listen with greater 
interest to the happenings of the cen- 
turies before Christ than those of today 
—they draw their heroes with subtle 
artistry and make them live. 


HE days draw on apace until the 
Feast of the Lanterns, the colorful 
closing festival of the New Year. From 
the days of the Han dynasty, some two 
thousand years ago, this “Feast of the 
First Full Moon” brings an exciting 
and most picturesque end to the annual 
period of fun and laughter. It is pre- 
eminently the children’s festival. The 
day is given over to plays and little side 
shows conducted by the children them- 
selves with all the precious abandon 
of this age of uninhibited childhood. 
Then with the approach of dusk, 
darting, twinkling lights flit hither and 
yon, through street and road, over fields 
and hills, as the children scamper off 
to hamlets and villages, carrying lan- 
terns of diversified colors and _ beauti- 
ful designs. Each Chinese town becomes 
a veritable fairyland on this Feast of 
the Lanterns. And when the first full 
moon of the year rises far in the 
heavens, the New Year festival ends 
with a sustained and mighty roar, as 
myriads of firecrackers rend the air, 
cymbals clash, the sound and the fury 
of a nation bidding farewell to its fort- 
night of carnival. 
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Robert Gibbings is obviously an artist 
to his fingertips. Not only because his 
wood engravings are so meticulously ac- 
curate and bring so much added charm 
to this intriguing account of his wan- 
derings through Ireland. Not only be- 
cause he seems to miss hardly a single 
sight or sound put into this world for 
souls who revel in the beautiful. He 
talks about birds and flowers and fishes 
with more than a dash of Franciscan 
familiarity. But most of all, his artistry 
is apparent in his clear-sighted appre- 
ciation of God’s own masterpiece—the 
heart of man. Especially of that winsome 
species known as the Irish heart. 

Here is a sketch of the authentic 
lrishman. You will smile at his disarm- 
ing informality, be gladdened by his 
ingenious hospitality, marvel at his in- 
satiable appetite for tall stories, admire 
his enviable ability to laugh at himself, 


chuckle at his insistent curiosity so ~ 


blithely impervious to the gentle rebuffs 
of less communicative strangers. Here 
are those pregnant silences which en- 
shroud an Irish household visited by 
tragedy, and here are those tender irrele- 
vancies which pop up with such artless 
spontaneity during sessions of Irish 
chitchat. More important still, there is 
that unearthly gift without which Ire- 
land would not be Ireland—her sturdy 
faith and the solid sense of values be- 
gotten by it. Only in Ireland would you 
hear a boast like this about the town 
of Bofin: “There’s a shop there, there’s 
a post office there, they have a priest and 
a doctor, and what more could any man 
want? ROBERT MICHELE 


HOW TO BE POOR 

By Frank Fay. 172 pages. Prentice 

Hall, Inc. $2.00 
[he unique style of humor which has 
set Frank Fay above and apart from 
his contemporaries is given full play in 
this brief. bit-of whimsy. Fay-between- 
covers may be a shade less chucklesome 
than Fay-before-footlights, but this genial 
discourse on the evils of having money 
is the next best thing to a pair of seats 
for “Harvey.” 
' His course in the joys of penury am- 
bles along at a merry clip, pausing occa- 





sionally for a moment’s musing on the 
roller-coaster career of Francis Anthony 


-Fay himself. Partly autobiographical, 


part pixie, and part just sheer nonsense, 
this rambling monologue has a disarm- 
ing, satirical approach to life and its 
minor problems that sets it apart from 
the ordinary wisecracking 
ghost-written for the famous comics. The 
dashes of Fayish philosophizing on life, 
love, taxes, success, and the awful curse 
of wealth are more than just witty lines. 
There is truth, rather than a tear, be- 


_hind the laughs. 


How to Be Poor will not set modern 
thought pioneering down any uncharted 
paths, but it does manage wittily to 
spike the rumor that a well-filled piggy 
bank is absolutely necessary to happiness. 
James Montgomery Flagg’s illustrations 
lend added zip to a clever little tome 
styled for reading aloud—preferably by 
Fay. The publishers could make a for- 
tune by promising to send Francis An- 
thony around in person with each copy. 
Only he can do justice to its sly wit 
and to names like Algonquin Crowal- 
snappasnod or Scradadorissauris. 

JERRY COTTER 


A CATHOLIC LOOKS AT 
THE WORLD 
By Francis E. McMahon. 334 pages. 
Vanguard Press. $2.75 
Here Professor McMahon shoulders a 
man-sized job and handles it creditably. 
His work is a diagnosis of the com- 
plicated sickness plaguing contemporary 
society and a plea for adopting the 
remedies suggested by Christian phil- 
osophy. 

In what is perhaps the best chapter 
of the book, he attributes the crisis 
facing our civilization to three basic 
evils: exaggerated nationalism, economic 
disorders, and spiritual bankruptcy. By 
way of accounting for the firm grip 
which these disintegrating forces already 
hold on the world of today, he censures 
both Christians and Liberals for their 
characteristic faiJures: in the one case, 
lethargy about inaugurating social re- 
forms and blundering in the application 
of principles to concrete situations; in 
the other, a muddleheaded attempt to 
remake the world without a foundation 
built squarely on the moral law. The 
trends, dangers, needs, and hopes of the 
world emerging from thé war are skill- 
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fully delineated, at times, necessarily s0, 
with an unsatisfying brevity. 
Professor McMahon’s work is not re. 
markable for originality of thought, bu 
it is a compact synthesis of the best ideas 
propounded by Christian thinkers in 
recent years. His observations are stated 
with force, frankness, and. obvious sin- 
cerity of conviction. But on several de. 
batable issues, notably the Spanish Civil 
War, he is irritatingly dogmatic. 
AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, GP. 


HISTORY OF WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHY 

By Bertrand Russell. 895 pages. 

Simon and Shuster. $5.00 
This book had its origin in Bertrand 
Russell’s engagement by Dr. Albert C. 
Barnes to deliver lectures to the chosen 
souls deemed worthy. to share the edu 
cational benefits sponsored by the 
Barnes Foundation. The original pur- 


_ pose of Russell’s work at the Barnes 


Foundation was to give him an oppor- 
tunity to express the views which had 
caused him to become a center of con- 
troversy elsewhere. He was to be an 
interpreter and guide in whatever field 
he felt competent to act as such. He 
chose the whole field of philosophical 
speculation in the Western world. 

It is this manner of approach which 
seems to explain the departure from the 
usual procedure in presenting the his 
tory of philosophy. Of this the author 
says in his Preface: “My purpose is to 
exhibit philosophy as an integral part 
of social and political life: not as the 
isolated speculations of remarkable in- 
dividuals, but as both an effect and a 
cause of the character of the various 
communities in which different systems 
flourished.” Because of this approach 
there is a great deal of general history 
presented along with Mr. Russell’s own 
interpretations of religious, social, and 
political developments. 

Serious-issue could be taken with Mr. 
Russell’s presentation .and understand- 
ing of the ideas and the systems of 
several individual philosophers. To say 
the least, his treatment is inadequate 
and inaccurate in many instances. It ¥ 
true that the author admits his lack 
of a specialist's knowledge, except 
the case of Leibnitz. While this may 
be taken as a mark of candor, we can 
not avoid the impression while reading 
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Mr. Russell’s chapters that he appears 
pretty sure of himself when presenting 
his critical examination of the religious, 
social, and political movements of two 
and a half millennia. 

This is not a book to be judged by 
its particular faults and virtues. It is 
a critique of the chief philosophers of 
the Western world and, we may say, of 
all Western culture slanted in accord- 
ance with the author’s definite philo- 
sophical outlook. It is really one more 
philosopher adding his contribution to 
that of all the others. If you agree 
with Russell’s point of view, you may 


consider his book an outstanding pop- ° 


ular work. If you disagree, you must 
adjust your estimation of A History of 
Western Philosophy accordingly. 

For Mr. Russell the only source of 
definite knowledge is science, meaning 
of course physical science. All religion 
derives from dogma which is not defi- 
nite knowledge and therefore -is really 
based on ignorance and _ superstition. 
Philosophy is the no man’s land be- 
tween science and theology. It raises 
questions to which science has no 
answers and to which the answers of 
religion and theology “no longer seem 
so convincing as they did in former 
centuries.” The conclusion is that most 
philosophical speculation has been in 
vain and will continue to be so unless 
we adopt the analytical empiricism 
which is sketched briefly in the con- 
cluding chapter. 

A History of Western Philosophy is 


largely a book of the debunking va- - 


riety, the debunking being directed by 
Bertrand Russell’s own philosophical 
presuppositions. 

GABRIEL GORMAN, C.P. 


THE LIBERAL TRADITION 

By William Aylott Orton. 317 pages. 

Yale University Press. $3.50 
At a time when there is so much con- 
fusion over the meaning of liberalism 
this is a courageous effort to sketch, both 
philosophically and_ historically, the 
main lines of the liberal tradition. It 
should be noted at the outset, however, 
that the author’s liberalism is in the 
European and not the American tradi- 
tion where such publications as PM, 
the New Republic, and The Nation are 
regarded as typically “liberal.” As in- 
dicated in the subtitle, A Study of the 
Social and Spiritual Conditions of 
Freedom, the key to this liberalism is 
the contention that “liberty is itself the 
highest political end,” and its greatest 
enemy the omnipotent State with its 
doctrinaire collectivism for planning 
the “good life.” Consequently, the book 
18 as much an analysis of the dangers 
now confronting the free man as a 
defence of liberalism. 
_To a Catholic the book has especial 
significance from the fact that it argues 





‘that liberalism has no sure foundation 


apart from the principles of Christian- 
ity. One of the leading themes running 
through the whole work is that the 
fundamental values of the liberal tra- 
dition were formulated by Christianity 
and that only within the stronghold of 
Christian doctrine can human freedom 
survive—a far cry from the typical 19th 
century liberal complaint that Chris- 
tianity is the main obstacle to freedom. 
In this sense the author makes a real 
contribution toward disentangling po- 
litical liberalism from that religious 
liberalism which makes religion a mat- 
ter of relative indifference. 

There is little effort, however, to 
distinguish political from economic 
liberalism; indeed, like several other 
recent books, it tends to support -the 
thesis that political freedom supposes 
economic freedom, i.e. freedom from 
economic planning on any wide scale. 
In this respect the liberal tradition, as 
viewed by the author, precludes any 
solution for what is undoubtedly one of 
the central problems of our time: that 
of reconciling political freedom with an 
increasing degree of economic planning. 

OTTO BIRD 


THE JEWISH DILEMMA 

By Elmer Berger. 257 pages. The 

Devin-Adair Company. $3.00 
This book appears at a time when the 
Zionist Movement is at white heat. Re- 
cently, some six hundred rabbis ap- 
peared in Washington to exhort Presi- 
dent Truman to favor a Jewish national 
home in Palestine. The Palestinian 
Arabs are alarmed. The Arab States 
threaten to break off relations with the 
United States if the Anglo-American 
policy of a back-to-Palestine movement 
comes off successfully under the aegis 
of Ernest Bevin. 

Amid this verbal barrage, author 
Rabbi. Berger fulminates against the 
“dogmatic artificialities” of “official 
Jewry” and throws out the entire Zion- 
ist Movement lock, stock, and barrel, 
reserving a special castigation for Herzl, 
Weizmann, Hess, and Pinsker who begot 
and fathered the venture. He decries 
vehemently the myth of “a Jewish peo- 
ple” with a “Palestine-fixation” (the 
Zionist contention) and argues rabidly 
for “integration” of Jews in their re- 
spective homelands after “emancipa- 
tion” from their “ghet:oized” serfdom, 
retaining only their religion as a badge 
of their nationality (the non-Zionist 
contention). 

All of which leaves the reader securely 
impaled on the horns of “the Jewish 
Dilemma.” It is well-nigh impossible to 
judge the Jewish problem fairly. Amidst 
the welter of conflicting opinion and 
recrimination there is no central voice 
of authority to speak in the name of 
the Jewish people spread throughout 
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EXILE IN 
THE STARS 


By James J. Donohue 


“We know at noon the garden 
gone, 
The portal coldly crossed with 
bars: 
Darkness is never far from day, 
And Earth an exile in the stars.” 


This book of devotional poetry, 
lovely and profound, is a lyrical. in- 
terpretation of the creation, the 
fall, and the prophecy of Redemp- 
tion, set in the form of the Hours 
of the Divine Office. $1.50 


& 


WARTIME MISSION 
IN SPAIN 


1942-1945 
By Carlton J. H. Hayes 


The first fully authentic report of 
our policy in regard to Spain: a 
personal account of the Ambassa- 
dor’s role in ensuring Spain’s neu- 
trality and aid to the Allies. It is a 
candid memoir enlivened by de- 
scriptions of the country and por- 
traits of his associates. $3.00 


& 


INSIDE ROME 
with the 
GERMANS 


By Jane Scrivener 


A day-by-day record of life and 
events in Rome during the German 
occupation. Jane Scrivener, an 
American Catholic who worked in 
the Vatican during those dark days, 
had unusual opportunities to see 
what was happening, and tells it 
here with concrete lucidity. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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COLUMBIA BOOKS 


A Distinguished 
Catholic Layman 
Writes a Vigorous 


Appraisal * teal 7 


zu Loewenstein 


A highly provocative, 
critical analysis of the 
whole German past, from 
Tacitus to Hitler, writ- 
ten by a German, a fol- 
lower of St. Augustine’s 
and Hegel’s philosophy 
of history, and a man 
deep-rooted sym- 
pathy for democratic in- 
stitutions. “Will interest 
the student of contem- 
porary affairs.” —Book- 
of-the-Month Club News. 


At all bookstores 
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JNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights, New_York 27 
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the world. Thus the house is divided 
against itself. Any attempt at a unified 
and concerted plan of action is hobbled 
by the fact that Judaism, without priest- 
hood or sacrifice, is now almost mori- 
bund as a religious sect, its members 
working at cross-purposes, and its re- 
ligious ideology in a state of flux. 
BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C.P. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND 
PROBLEMS 
* By John F. Cronin, S. S. 623 pages. 

American Book Company. $3.75 
Father Cronin, well known to readers 
of The Sign, here gives us a revision of 
his 1939 introductory text for college 
economic classes. He follows the usual 
topics in the field, and the book is ready 
to compete with non-Catholic texts be- 
cause he purposely makes no attempt 
to integrate papal or traditional teach- 
ing, even in the discussion on “The 
Problems of Labor.” In the final three 
chapters, however, Father Cronin pro- 
vides material which is not found in the 
usual college introductory text. One is 
on the programs of social reform spon- 
sored by Protestants and Jews, one on 
the programs sponsored by Catholics, 
and one gives a brief history of Catholic 
social thought from medieval times to 
the present day. The latter chapter will 
be especially useful to those who have 
no access to out-of-print books or works 
published on the subject abroad. Each 
chapter is followed by suggested addi- 
tional readings, and there is an appen- 
dix which gives particulars of some of 
the pamphlets, periodicals, and texts in 
the field. The general reader who wishes 
to become acquainted with the organiza- 
tion of capitalism, or with introductory 
economic theory, will find it worth his 
while to examine this text. 

EVA J. ROSS 


THE FARMER’S LAST FRONTIER 
By Fred A. Shannon. 434 pages. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $5.00 

There will be nine volumes to the study 

entitled The Economic History of the 

United States. The Farmer's Last Fron- 

tier is the fifth in the series but. the first 

to be published. If the companion vol- 
umes are of equal worth, the set will 
be of value. 

The purpose Professor Shannon, who 


teaches history at the University of Illi- - 


nois, had in view was not concerned with 
the technical advances in agriculture, 
but rather with the farmer himself and 
the way he was affected and influenced 
by the world in which he worked and 
lived. The period covered is 1860-1897. 
_ In consonance with his purpose, Pro- 
fessor Shannon treats of soil formation, 
migration, the Homestead and Land 
Acts, the difficulties arising from the 
nature of various crops, livestock raising, 
mechanization, financial and_ political 


THE tT SIGN 
problems, co-operative movements, and 


finally, the farmer’s place in the nation, 
Especially good are the chapters op 


the effect the railroads had on the farm. . 


er—the rate muddle, as when short hauls 
cost more than long hauls; the right to 
reject freight, as when the Missouri 
Pacific refused to carry cattle from Kan. 
sas City to St. Louis and the cattle had 
to be shipped to Quincy, IIL, and from 
there to Chicago. These, and countless 
other instances of course, paved the way 
for the co-operative movements and the 
Populist Party which sought some solu. 
tion for victimized farmers. Within the 
pages of a single book a comprehensive 
and valuable survey of the part agricul- 
ture has played in our economy is ably 
presented. DAVID BULMAN, CP, 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN BRITAIN’S 


FUTURE 
By George Soule. 232 pages. Viking 
Press. $2.75 


George Soule’s latest book is a plea for 
sympathetic understanding of Britain's 
problems. He brings out clearly the 
tremendous sufferings which our ally en- 
dured during the war, and the economic 
dislocations which followed from six 
years of all-out war production. Now 
that the War is over, the British people 
are determined to have a higher standard 
of living than they ever had before. To 
achieve this, they are experimenting with 
socialization and social insurance at 
home. Since, however, they are anything 
but self-contained economically, the real 
test of their program lies in the field of 
foreign trade. Here likewise they are 
determined to improve pre-War con- 
ditions. They would accompany us in 
an ideal of free and extensive world 
trade, provided it is orderly and stable. 
But if we embark on a program which 
seems to promise capricious booms and 
slumps, they will reluctantly part com- 
pany with us. In such a situation, they 
will attempt a closed system of trade, not 
too dissimilar to that adopted by Ger- 
many during the 1930's. 

The author analyzes at length and 
sympathetically Britain’s new domestic 
program. He hints that similar steps 
here would lead to full employment 
and thus prevent the disorderly trade 
competition which Britain fears may 
disrupt world markets. The philosophy 
throughout these chapters is that gen- 
erally labeled as “liberal” in this 
country. 

The book may be recommended for 
its generally sound economic analysis of 
world trade. In regard to our domestic 
policies, the author espouses the eco- 
nomic attitudes generally associated with 
the New Deal and Lord Keynes. On 
these policies one does not find universal 
agreement among economists. 

JOHN F. CRONKS, $5. 
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USSR FOREIGN POLICY 

By Victor A. Yakhontoff. 311 pages. 

Coward-McCann, Inc. $3.50 © 
When Victor Yakhontoff opens his de- 
fense of Soviet foreign policy with the 
statement that “we have to know facts 
and stop playing with fancies,” we can 
only answer with a hearty “yea.” But if 
the author, formerly in the Czarist army 
and diplomatic service and now an 
American citizen, pretends that USSR 
Foreign Policy is a presentation of facts, 


ne is either a fool or a knave. His por- 


trayal of the Soviet Union as the Snow 
White of international diplomacy is so 
absurd as to be comic. 

Throughout the book there is a thread 
of pain that the Soviet Revolution has 
not been placed on a plane with the 
American Revolution. Mr.: Yakhontoff’s 
work reflects the chicanery of the Red 
Fascists by pretending that Russia has 
had one major aim since 1917—the es- 
tablishment of peace. This was her pur- 
pose in her intervention in Spain, her 
pact with Hitler, her absorption of the 
Baltic States. According to Mr. Yakhon- 
toff, Russia could not but look on with 
approval when the Comintern, “inde- 
pendently” of the Soviet Government, 
decided that it would use its world 
facilities for setting up an anti-Fascist 
front wherever it was possible. 

This book has the advantage of show- 
ing how the foreign policy of almost 
every nation in the world has been dic- 
tated by expediency. During the war, 
we listened with embarrassment while 
men like Winston Churchill and Cor- 
dell Hull glorified Stalin. But a glance 
over the past quarter century will show 
that the world in general adjusted its 
relations to the Soviet Union on selfish 
economic, political, or military gain. 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


THE COSSACKS 

By Maurice Hindus. 320 pages. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co. $3.00 
For many centuries the history of the 
Russian nation was the history of rapid 
expansion, and in this expansion the 
part of a vanguard was often played by 
the Cossacks, a warrior people of Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian extraction with col- 
orful traditions and interesting charac- 
teristics. The Cossacks seemed to have 
been submerged by the cataclysm of the 
Communist revolution, but with Russia’s 
partial return to historical tradition 
they once more emerged on the surface 
and helped to defeat the Germans. 

To that people Mr. Hindus’ book is 
devoted. It is based on three visits paid 
by him (in 1926, 1936, and 1944) to the 
land of the Kuban Cossacks, one of the 
eleven Cossack lands in Russia. These 
personal observations being too meager 
for writing a book, the author has skill- 
fully interlaced them with selections 


from famous descriptions contained in 
the works of Russian story tellers and 
Soviet authors. He also calls upon his 
general knowledge of- the Soviet scene. 
The result is a vivid and absorbing book 
conveying good insight into life in re- 
mote parts of Russia, so different from 
that in Moscow. Very impressive is the 
chapter on “the discovery of America” 
by the Cossacks, in other words, on 
their admiration for America’s technical 
skill, efficiency, and inventiveness. 

When speaking of the past, Mr. Hin- 
dus sometimes relies on undigested 
evidence and then commits such blun- 
ders as saying 60,000 Cossacks served in 
the Tsar’s personal guard (there were 
really only 2,000), or that an adult 
Cossack spent the major part of his life 
in the armed forces, while his active 
service lasted four years. The book ends 
with a naive prediction: when fifty mil- 
lion tons of steel are produced yearly 
in Russia, civil liberties will be granted 
to her population. He seems to forget 
that, according to Russia’s own leaders, 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat” will 
end only after the breakdown of the 
“capitalist encirclement,” or the success 
of the world revolution. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 


WARTIME MISSION IN SPAIN 

By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 312 pages. 

The Macmillan Company. $3.00 
At the outset it is well to understand 
clearly what this book is and what it is 
not. In a short preface the author writes: 
“I present in the following pages a per- 
sonal account of my diplomatic mission 
to Spain from May, 1942, to January, 
1945. It deals only incidentally with 
Spain’s internal affairs.” Consequently, 
the book is not meant to be a history of 
modern Spain. Indeed it gives no ac- 
count of the Revolution that started in 
1931; nor even of the origin and charac- 
ter of the Communist Government that 
was crushed by Franco’s armies. 

What then is-this book? Let us again 
hear the author: “It is an historian’s 
candid and factual record of what he 
saw and knew at first hand.” It is an 
account of what he saw and knew and 
did in loyally carrying out the directives 
given him by the President of the 
United States when, against his own will 
and wish, he was pressed into service by 
the same supreme authority. Why he 
was selected for the task, what instruc- 
tions he received, what was the purpose 
of his mission, how he accomplished that 
purpose not only to the satisfaction of 
the President but to his wholehearted 
and enthusiastic approval, cannot be de- 
tailed here in a short review. But by all 
means get the book and read it. What is 
amazing in this record is that while the 
President and his faithful Ambassador 
had to deal with Franco and think only 
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NOT BY 
THE SWORD ALONE 


By Rev. George A. Mahoney 

"tl have read Father Mahoney's inspirational work 
and unhesitatingly recommend it not only to my 
priests and people but to all Catholics wherever they 
may be. Particularly for the Catholic layman this 
book is an indispensable spiritual almanac pointing 
the way to personal sanctification and salvation, a 
prescription for growing in Christ. . . . Through the 

viet, limpid prose of this beautiful little volume 
there courses a rich undercurrent of spiritual fervor 
and exaltation which stirs up in the soul of the 
earnest reader a renewed appreciation of the mean- 


ing of his Christhood." 
Francis J. L. Beckman, 
4 Archbishop of Dubuque 
Cloth Bound $1.00 
. Order by 
ev. ; e 
P+ nek ala lowa od 








—A New Pamphlet— 
THE BEST PART 


is a short explanation of the nature and method 
of mental prayeft. Treating prayer as a conver- 
sation with God and as a means of “tuning in" 
to hear Him speaking to us, it deals with the 
diverse roles of the intellect, will, and phantasy. 
ber problem of distractions is handled with 
skill. 


Copies may be obtained from the author. 
Single copies: !0c $7.00 per hundred 


(Rev.) Father Benjamin, C.P. 
St. Ann's Monastery 


1239 St. Ann St. Scranton, Pa. 











NATIONAL CULTURES, 
NAZISM AND THE CHUR 

By Dr. Andrew J. Krzesinski, Ph.D. 
“This book, based on German sources and documents, de- 
serves very wide reading and pondering by all who are 
anxious about the postwar organization of peace andorder..."’ 
“I am delighted, especially with the second chapter, and do 
not recall ever having seen the matter so concretely treated 
before. It is excellent.” Prof. James O’Toole. 
“It is written with the lucidity, logical cogency, and terse- 
ness which characterize Dr. Krzesinski’s other works.” 
Prof. Demetrius B. Zema, Thought. 2 $1.75 

RELIGION OF NAZI GERMANY 

By Dr. Andrew J. Krzesinski, Ph.D. 
“A clear and deep analysis of Nazi Germany’s ot) 
Pe - 


NAZI GERMANY'S FOREIGN POLICY 
By Dr. Andrew J. Krzesinski, Ph.D. 

“‘An enlightening monograph . . . It offers a true insight 
into the foreign policy of Nazi Germany .. .”’ $.50 
At your bookstore 
or Bruce Humphries Publishers 
30 Winchester Street, Boston 
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The handiest all-purpose volume on the Cath- 
clic Church published in the United States, 
the ALMANAC is compact in form, simple to 
use, completely indexed. A triumph of in- 
clusiveness, its eight hundred pages have an 
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government, social trends, art, sport, general 
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understood.”—Culture. Ready about January 
15. Paperbound, $1.50; clothbound, $2.00. 
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of what would serve their country and 
save American lives, the Communists, 
fellow-travelers, and “Liberals” were 
rending the air here at home with shouts 
for intervention. While the President 
was perfectly satisfied with the success 
of Mr. Hayes’ mission to Franco, these 
other elements kept on shouting that 
Franco was already hostile to the Allies. 
What most of them really wanted was 
to force Franco into the arms of the 
Axis. 

Mr. Hayes’ work is a satisfying ac- 
count of how American diplomacy was 
able to use Franco’s Spain to the advan- 
tage of the Allies during three critical 
years. OWEN B. MCGUIRE 


CHALLENGE OF RED CHINA 

By Gunther Stein. 481 pages. Whit- 

tlesey House. $3.50 
It is bad business to pay out money for 
a book like this. You can get the same 
data free from Communist handouts of 
what Time magazine called the “bom- 
bastic propaganda boasts” of the Chi- 
nese Reds. The only difference is that 
Gunther Stein has done the job more 
cleverly. 
_ All the old tricks are used: skeptical 
cynicism about everything heard or seen 
on the Chinese Government side, and 
the most gullible simplicity in accepting 
the Communist propaganda at face 
value; the exclusive use of derogatory 
adjectives about non-Communist China 
—to show it, as Stein says, “‘as it is, in 
reality, not in its own propaganda;”— 
then downright lies, lauding the Chinese 
Reds for qualities they do not possess 
and liberties they do not guarantee, 
while accusing the rest of China of the 
very faults of which the Communists 
themselves are most guilty; finally, dis- 
creet omission of those facts that would 
nullify the good impression intended by 
pro-Commu:.. * reporting. 

Stein even «aescends to the foul tactic 
of discrediting a fellow reporter. He 
tries, by innuendo, to bring this review- 
er into disrepute as a legitimate cor- 
respondent on the Press Party trip. My 
request to go to Yenan preceded by sev- 
eral months the date given by Stein to 
the signed request of the Press Hostel 
Correspondents, and was no more initi- 
ated by the Generalissimo than Stein’s 
own request. 

Despite Stein’s mastery of the old 
propaganda technique, careful reading 
of the Reds’ admissions in this book 


ymight pierce through the author's well- 


laid smoke screen to show up the fact 
that the Yenan “thinking” and “organi- 
zation” are typical Communism of the 
Marxist variety, not “merely agrarian,” 
an idea and a phrase which many Ameri- 
cans have so unknowingly swallowed.~ 
The “agrarian” false front results from 
the thoroughly Communistic regimenta- 





tion of a people who are more than 85 
per cent agrarian in their method of 
gaining a livelihood. 

Even in face of the excessive inflation 
in Yenan, which is ten times as great as 
in Government China, Stein pleads for 
us to look rather at the “public finan. 
ces.” That means that all the money 
taken in is kept under.Communist Party 
control. By a dole of living necessities 
and the reception of a monthly mone. 
tary salary, insufficient to buy a carton 
of cigarettes, the poor “stooges” of the 
Communists are kept in lifelong de. 
pendence. The ‘road to serfdom’ is not 
our American way, nor do the inde. 
pendence-loving Chinese people want 
any part of it. 

“Let us face the facts,” concludes 
Stein. But let our American people have 
a chance to face all the facts. 

CORMAC SHANAHAN, C.?. 


MY TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
IN CHINA 

By John B. Powell. 436 pages. The 

Macmillan Company. $3.50 
Mr. Powell went to China in 1917 when 
the new Republic was but in swaddling 
clothes. He was repatriated from a Japa- 
nese prison camp on the Gripsholm in 
1942. His book is a factual, unadorned 
history of the intervening years. Some 
reviewers of this book have captiously 
set it aside as factually interesting but 
rather uninspiring. A reporter never 
intends his book to be inspiring. He 
merely relates what happened and not 
what could or should have happened. 

The history of China for the past 
quarter century has concerned not only 
the Orient at large but likewise Russia 
and America. Powell followed: every 
lead whether it led him to Moscow or 
to Washington. In view of Ambassador 
Hurley’s recent charges and the present 
civil war in China, this book affords a 
ready reference for a needed background 
to the Communist intrigue. The author 
was in China when the first Soviet agents 
arrived. He tells in a refreshing un- 
biased way of the unfolding of the Red 
menace and Russia’s participation there- 
in. 

Mr. Powell’s book wil? help anyone to 
appreciate better the significant prob- 
lems of the Far East and America’s share 
in those problems. 

BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


SOLDIER OF DEMOCRACY 

By Kenneth Davis. 566 pages. Dou- 

bleday, Doran & Company. $3.50 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is a strong man, 
internally and externally; a well-dis 
ciplined man, trained from youth to 
face each and every problem of life with 
courage and integrity. He is the product 
of a sturdy and extremely loyal mid- 
western American family from “the 
wrong side of the tracks” in Abilene, 
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Kansas. His forebears were staunch 
members of the church of the River 
Brethren, followers of the rugged phil- 
osophy of Menno Simons. Personal 
pride, vainglory, and selfishness were, 
‘from the very cradle, anathema to 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

In his study of the early life of this 
great American leader, Kenneth Davis 
is searching, detailed, and quite vivid 
in his portrayal. He makes the teen-aged 
Eisenhower stand out in clear-cut pro- 
portions. Throughout West Point, the 
first World War, and through the years 
to his appointment as Commander of 
the North African Invasion, the fine 
figure of the man Dwight Eisenhower 
dominates the reader’s impressions. 

From this point on, however, Mr. 
Davis loses Eisenhower in a too detailed 
account of World War II, at the same 
time grinding too many personal axes 
concerning certain phases of the con- 
duct of the war and certain personali- 
ties. These personal opinions do not 
belong here. 

The book is a peculiar admixture of 
the excellent analysis of a splendid 
character and a far too subjective his- 
tory of the European war. However, as 
an argument for the transcending value 
of family life, for moral courage and 
untiring kindness, the portrait of Eisen- 
hower in his years of development is 
highly worth while 

WILLIAM H. SHRIVER, JR. 


THE DIVINE PURSUIT 

By Rachel Maria. 111 pages. Bruce 

Publishing Company. $1.75 
This slender volume is not just another 
book about experiences on the road to 
Rome. Both from the human and spirit- 
ual standpoints, it is an extraordinary 
story of the conversion of a Russian 
Jewess who lived her life. surrounded 
by many interesting and distinguished 
figures. The heroic Cardinal Faulhaber 
was an intimate friend. The autobiogra- 
phy of this accomplished woman, whose 
surname is not revealed, is published 
posthumously as she desired. It reveals 
her as an unusually strong character. 

Rachel (at birth) Maria (at baptism 
fifty-two years later) was not brought up 
in the Jewish religion of her parents At 
school she acquired a certain admiration 
for Christ as a man, but with the read- 
ing of godless philosophical works she 
became in time a militant atheist. Too 
intelligent, however, to be deceived per- 
manently by substitutes for religion, she 
came finally into possession of the 
“splendors of the Faith” after thirty 
long years of troubled unbelief. 

The book can easily be read at one 
sitting but it will supply food for 
thought for a long time, because, as 
Father Husslein says in the preface, 
“this is a thrilling story that vividly por- 


trays the long pursuit of the Divine 
Hunter of souls.” Some Catholics who 
have inherited their religion take it for 
granted; but Rachel Maria’s apprecia- 
tion of the truth and beauty which con- 
version brought her, is best summed up 
in her own words: “O Lord, how in- 
finite is Your mercy.” 

BERTHA FIDELIS LAUER 


NO MAN KNOWS MY HISTORY 
By Fawn M. Brodie. 476 pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf $4.00 

The title of this book is taken from a 

sermon preached in 1844 by Joseph 

Smith, the founder of Mormonism. 

Speaking to his followers he said, “You 

don’t know me; you never knew my 

heart. No man knows my history. I 

cannot tell it.” What the Mormon 

“prophet” was unable to do for him- 

self, present-day historians have under- 

taken to do for him. 

This latest of the Smith biographies 
is evidently the product of a prodigious 
amount of careful research, especially in 
those early years when the “prophet” be- 
gan writing a history of the American 
Indians which became in time the Bible 
of another new sect. Court records, old 
newspaper articles and prints have been 
copied into the record, making available 
to the general reader sources of infor- 
mation that would otherwise be almost 
inaccessible. 

The outstanding effect of the present 
work is to convince the reader that 
Joseph Smith was one of the most 
fabulous and complex characters ever to 
cross the American scene,—a bewilder- 
ing mixture of honesty, roguery, shrewd- 
ness, stupidity, glamour, dullness, great- 
ness, and sordidness. Unfortunately, like 
many works that are the result of an 
almost too-elaborate preparation, this 
one grows somewhat tedious at times in 
its detailing of minor events. On the 
whole, however, it reconstructs movingly 
not only its unusual subject but also the 
rural American characters of a century 
ago, at once eminently practical and 
abysmally gullible, without whom Mor- 
monism could not have come into exis- 
tence. 

CONSTANTINE PHILLIPS, C.P. 


SHORT NOTICES 


MIND THE MASS. By Joseph A. Dunney. 
238 pages. Benziger Brothers, Inc. $2.50. In 
these Eucharistic meditations no prayer of 
the Mass is neglected. Even the titles as- 
signed to the thirty-seven meditations serve 
not only to engender reader interest but 
also to assure one of the author’s rich ap- 
preciation of the significance of the Holy 
Sacrifice. Father Dunney also brings to his 
task a fruitful familiarity with sacred scrip- 
ture. He has succeeded in giving us a devo- 
tional book which should merit an enthus- 
iastic reception from Catholics who want to 
know and love the Mass better. 
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CONDUCTED. TOUR. By Ada Halpern. 
145 pages. Sheed & Ward. $2.00. In this tem- 
perate yet forceful account of the hardships 
endured by middle-class Poles who were de- 


“ported into Soviet territory after the Red 


Army entered Lwow in 1939, Miss Halpern 
relies on a diary kept by herself during her 
enforced acquaintance with Soviet culture. 
Reduced to the status of a day-laborer who 
always seemed to draw the crudest assign- 
ments, this refined Polish woman has first- 
hand experience of the abjectly primitive 
conditions in which the natives of sovietized 
Kasakhstan are living. Her book is revealing 
without being bitter or sensational. 


SELF REVELATION OF THE ADOLES. 
CENT BOY. By Urban H. Fleege, S.M., 
Ph.D. 384 pages. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. $3.50. Father Fleege’s book is written 
on the principle that the best way to know 
about the problems of the adolescent boy is 
to ask the boys themselves. The results of 
his investigation bring new light on typical 
boy problems in the home, at school, in his 
social life, and in his own inner life. The 
book is not confined to mere fact-finding; 
there is interpretation of facts and discus- 
sion of methods best adapted to handling 
adolescent difficulties. An exceptionally use- 
ful and informative book which parents and 
teachers should heartily welcome. 


SHINTO, THE UNCONQUERED 
ENEMY. By Robert O. Ballou. 239 pages. 
Viking Press. $2.75. Shinto (the way of the 
gods) is the national religion of Japan. The 
author spreads over two-thirds of his book 
comprehensive extracts from Japanese lit- 
erature to prove that Shinto teaches that 
the island of Japan, the people, and their 
ruler are divine, that their mission is to 
conquer the world, and that all people owe 
homage to the divine emperor whose au- 
thority is absolute. This book is not easy 
reading. But Mr. Ballou makes some in- 
teresting recommendations for the re-edu- 
cation of the Japanese people through the 
use of their own literature. 


REVIEWERS 
Otto Birp, PH.,D., is professor of philoso- 


phy at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Editorial Secretary of the Center of In- 
formation Pro Deo. 

BonirAce Buckiey, C.P., M.A., teaches 
English Literature at Holy Cross Seminary, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Jerry Cotter, a graduate of Manhattan 
College and Columbia University, has writ- 
ten and produced many radio programs. 

Rev. Owen B. McGuire lived for many 
years in Spain and has written extensively 
on the Spanish Civil War. 

Eva J. Ross, Pu.D., teaches sociology at 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. and is 
the author of several well-known works in 
that field. 

CorMAC SHANAHAN, C.P., is one of the 
six foreign correspondents who entered 
Communist-controlled China. 

WILLIAM H. Suriver is engaged in radio 
work in Baltimore, Md. 

N. S. TimAsHeFr, PH.D., is associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Fordham University 
and author of Religion in Russia. 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P., author and lec- 
turer, is engaged in missionary work. 





in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Portrait of a Marriage by Pearl S. Buck 


> Mrs. Buck is not half trying in this - 


one. Originally it appeared as a maga- 
zine serial; publishing it in any other 
form was a sour inspiration. In the early 
nineties a young artist, William Barton, 
wanders through the Pennsylvania coun- 
tryside looking for subjects. The son of 
wealthy, aristocratic parents, he is domi- 
nated by them, particularly by_ his 
mother. At a farmhouse he meets and 
falls in love with Ruth Harnsbarger, 
whose background, speech, and manners 
ire wholly different from his. Despite 
the scornful, steely disapproval of his 
family, he marries her and goes to live 
on the farm. The narrative follows the 
history of this marriage down to Wil- 
liam’s death on-the eve of his golden 
wedding celebration, with no little at- 
tention to the physical relationship. 
There are several indications that, at 
the outset, Mrs. Buck had an engrossing 
theme—that of the successful marriage 
of two dissimilar people, a marriage 
which required many adjustments, 
which weathered many storms, and 
which was informed, ripened, and pre- 
served by love. Unfortunately, she has 
been glib and derivative in much of its 
handling. Some of the characters, situa- 
tions, and dialogue might have been 
dashed off by Edna Ferber. Had more 
thought gone into the working out of 
the unlikely union of William and 
Ruth, something memorable might have 
resulted. As it is, there are passages 
which remind one of Mrs. Buck’s au- 
thentic power, but, most of the way, it 
is all too easy to forget this. 
(John Day. $2.50) 


Outside Eden by Isabel Scott Rorick 
>» Here is more about marriage; more, 
too, that began, and should have re- 
mained, within magazine covers. You 
may remember Mr. and Mrs. Cugat, the 
suburbanites whose previous antics were 
recorded in a book called, strangely 
enough, Mr. and Mrs. Cugat. Well, 
they're back at the old stand, dispensing 
more of the same carbonated water. 
The ten chapters are somehow vague- 
ly related to the Ten Commandments, 
no less. In them we behold this fairly 
prosperous, frisky pair facing crises pre- 
cipitated by nasty neighbors, exasperat- 
ing house guests, unsatisfactory servants, 





a skittish mother-in-law, a home-wreck- 
ing mongrel, an_ intriguing blonde 
stranger, etc. It is all strenuous going, 
desperately gay and as heavy as a bride's 
biscuits. Now and again it is reminiscent 
of other and better work; for example, 
the laboriously burlesqued Negro cook 
(named, it says here, Vanilla) makes 
one think wistfully of the wonderful 
domestics of James Thurber. A few of 
the chapters are astonishing in their 
range and violent shifts of mood. Thus, 
the final section romps, in a few pages, 
from Mrs. Cugat’s realization that she 
is about to become a mother to the 
baptism of her twins, and goes from 
slapstick to adumbrated tragedy. It is 
all haphazard and lackluster. The Ju- 
nior League’ seems to have liked it, 
which may or may not be your idea of 
a recommendation. 

(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00) 


My Felicia by Paul Driscoll 

> Felicia is a girl of Polish ancestry, 
clever, ambitious, beautiful, hobbled by 
her antecedents and the depression. In 
the New England town where she lives, 
there are three chief elements: the long- 
established, moneyed, smug “American”’ 
families; the Irish, who think of them- 
selves as more native than such “foreign- 
ers” as the Portuguese and appear to 
run the community politically; and the 
thrifty, consciously alien Poles. Given 
the author’s name, it is little wonder 
that he writes most convincingly of the 
Irish. Dealing with the “Americans,” he 
is less sure of his ground but by no 
means wholly unsuccessful. His Poles 
are believable, sometimes remarkably 
vivid. 

In high school, where she is a good 
student, Felicia meets Mark Standler, a 
banker’s son, and Stephen O'Mara, poor 
and pert. She falls in love with Mark 
and he with her, but she realizes the 
impossibility of such a match. O'Mara 
finds her attractive and wants his way 
with her. Her plans for college are 
dashed by the necessity of helping sup- 
port her family during hard times. The 
bright promise and aspirations of school 
days fade; but there remain the occa- 
sional heartening contacts with Mark 
and the frankly animal pursuit by 
O'Mara. After a climax overloaded with 
violence and affecting the impinging 
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worlds with which Felicia has contact, 
she and Mark see their way to marriage, 

Mr. Driscoll, a keen observer, uses 
the realistic method. He spares us noth- 
ing of harshness in thought, word, ac. 
tion. Excellent in the fashioning of" 
natural talk, he is more than competent 
in characterization, but weak in the 
focusing of his work. Some passages, 
such as that describing a wake, are 
brilliant; others are clumsy and irrele- 
vant. He will write better-integrated 
books, one ventures to predict. 
(Maemillan. $2.50) 


For Thee the Best by Mark Aldanov 

> This is an, odd, wholly delightful 

work, alongside which the conventional 

historical novel looks like a flatulent 

cipher. Not everyone will like it. Many 

will be mystified by it, for, unlike most ' 
fiction, it does not read itself to one, 

but must be worked at. Spare and 

glancing, it lacks any story body. Rather, ' 
it presents a series of glimpses of great 

figures in the years after the downfall 

of Napoleon. These include Byron, Cas- 

telreagh, Wellington, Alexander I of 

Russia. Where the usual historical novel 

glamorizes persons of such name and 

fame, For Thee the Best takes a hard, 

penetrating, slightly cynical look at 

them. Its root meaning probably is that 

history is not purposively made by men 

of genius, but just happens, often in 

spite of the seeming masters of events. 

Thus, the show and solemnity of the 

Congress of Verona is here pricked by 

shrewd depiction of the confusion and 

boredom of the principal actors. And 
the heroics of Byron’s Greek expedition 

are pitilessly contrasted with the muddle 
and barrenness of the actual perform- 
ance. 

Irony gleams throughout, sometimes 
crackles and blazes. There are scenes 
of high comedy that could. scarcely be 
improved on, such as Wellington’s din- 
ner party and the Iron Duke’s meeting 
with Alexander I. Considered’ by itself, 
this is a book vastly amusing and wise 
in a jaded sort of way; in comparison 
with the bloated, technicolor horrors 
which pass as historical novels, it is 
brilliant. 

(Scribner’s. $2.50) 


Bright Star or Dark by Ruth Peabody 
Harnden 

> A couple of seasons ago Philip Barry 
wrote a comedy which, in the ambitious 
but slightly mystifying manner of Barry 
opera, attempted an allegory on modern 
Ireland. It was dismissed as pretentious 
piffe. Mrs. Hernden here tries some- 
thing of the same nature: a story with 
much wider import than what is said 
about the lives of the characters who 
carty it. She has no more success thaw 
did the playwright. 
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ohn Payne, an American, comes to 
Dublin. There he meets Kingsley Blake, 
blindingly beautiful and stupefyingly 
complex. The granddaughter of May 
Powers, a patriot leader, Kingsley be- 
jieves that Ireland’s salvation lies in a 
German victory in the war. Bitterly anti- 
English, she puts Ireland's position thus: 
“Being a dutiful daughter, and under 
compulsion, isn’t at all the same thing 
a being a faithful mistress out of 
choice.” She wants Ireland to be Ger- 
many’s “faithful mistress out of choice.” 
She has been educated in Germany, 
works for the Germans, and has an af- 
fair with a German agent. Payne con- 
quers her sexually and thinks he has 
won her away from her fanatical views. 
But, at the end, her mania for martyr- 
dom, supposedly typically Irish, prevails. 
Not badly written, this is a far from 
palatable blending of the sensational 
and the symbolic. There is not enough 
interest in the narrative to hold the 
reader; it lacks definition, clarity. The 
implications which it is meant to convey 
are hard to grasp and, when grasped, 
harder to credit. 
(Whittlesey House. $2.50) 


Christine Roux by Thames Williamson 
> Asa result of the French antireligious 
legislation of 1905, the convent in which 
Christine Roux is a postulant has to 
close. Christine has lived there since 
childhood. She knows no other world. 
Her father has stipulated that she take 
no vows until she reaches the age of 18. 
Just short of 18 when she is expelled, 
she dreads leaving the cloister and looks 
forward to reception into another in 
Paris. On her way to Paris she meets a 
blunt, hearty young peasant who is very 
direct about his wish to marry her. She 
is terrified, and even more terrified 
when she discovers that the Paris con- 
vent, too, has been shut down. 

In the vast, strange city she goes to 
work, thinking of and longing for the 
day when she can return to the religious 
life. At work she meets an elegant young 
man whose manners are better, but 
whose intentions are worse, than those 
of the peasant. He means to ruin her, 
and the little prig is completely de- 


ceived. But she is saved and finds shelter ; 


and fulfillment in the arms of her earthy 
admirer. A priest urges her to marry, 
saying, “Let the Church take women 
who are incapable of creating normal 
homes.” 

This stilted, melodramatic, occasion- 
ally silly novel misrepresents the re- 
ligious vocation as a refuge from, or a 
substitute for, “real” living. Had the 
author been satisfied with showing that 
Christine has no genuine vocation, 
one could not object. But his general 
animadversions are insupportable. 


» (Current Books. $2.50) 
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MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 


Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 1876. 
Students from East to West coast; Central and So. 
America. Scientific, Classical, and Business courses— 
GRADES 7-12. Accredited by Middle States Association 
and Maryland. All gd sports, band, orchestra. 
Directed study and p 


Address: + TG Box H. 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 








MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


Liberal Arts, Music, Pre-technician, 

Pre-nursing, General and Medical 

Secretarial Curricula leading to 
Associate in Arts Diploma. 











REGIS COLLEGE wessccrceus 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 


For catalog: Address the Registrar 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 

Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation under Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, 7th grade thro 
High School, meeting aa. ne gyn a 
mands. Small classes. R.O gulation 
rifle eeaete. tg e playing “field, gym. 61st 
year. 50 


Y. C.—railway con- 
venient. an Ee 


Rev. BroTrHer BRENDAN 
Box S, OAKDALE, ie N. Y. 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
hoo rtments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rink 
Address Directress 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “New 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades, 





























COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 

e higher education of women. Conducted by the 
whey of St. Joseph. Chartered by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to confer collegiate degrees. Affiliated 
with the Catholic University of America. Registered 


by 
the University of the State of New York. Membership 
in the Association of American Colleges and New Eng- 


land Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Resident and non-resident students 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 














SIENA HEIGHTS memnck 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





For Further information Address the Dean 


MICHIGAN 


Fully Accredit:d. Condytnd by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in A _—< nee ene, ae, 


Ti ing; =a ~~ and Pre-Medical 
Bn hy Be erminal Course in Secretarial 
we xceptional O pportunities in Art. 

pesca Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
B cacoe we 9 by SISTERS OF er 
Higher Education of W 

Standard or leadi: to B.A., "BS. S., . 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. ucation. In coo 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, in- 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 
For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 











Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted Religious of the Society of the 
Holy ‘Chil a Jesus. A College for Catholic Wom 
A. under the laws of the State of Penn. 
ayivania with Arts 


ces and Le’ 
students, Bit Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 











COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pre- 
medical, medical technology, teacher training, 
music, B. A. and B. S. degrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











the P. R. 
ornate Address Registrar 
SCRANTON, 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE ,.S6fAVinia 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOME 4 
Conducted by the Sist be pony of t 

Immaculate ‘aeart of 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees “Fully accredited 
Students p: red for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Dramatics, —~y Vocational Home Economics, Die- 
tetics, Secreta: Science. yg Nursing, 8o- 


rial 
cial Service, Clinical Psychology, Special courses in 


es Music for Organists and Choirmasters. Super- 
8 course usic and Art. Registered for teacher's 
license by New York Bo Board of Regents. Address Registrar. 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 





Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 








UCTED BY 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degr 


borderi: 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


a St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
bn THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, 
Accredited by-the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











St. Mary’s Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day Scheel Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
redited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
ondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 





MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding Schoo! for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 








VOCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








The Holy Family Fathers 
of ST. LOUIS, MO., 7900 CLAYTON RD. 
will accept graduates of elementary schools 
ind men of character, even of advanced 
age, who desire to become Missionaries of 
the — Family. Missions at home 
abroad. Please indicate your age and studies 
o far pursued. 





MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer ae ® ~~ and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study e Order. Lack of Funds 
no At ~ Ry Siedaes for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 

Por farther information write to 


Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 
ete Heights 











Address the Very Rev. Superior 





Heart Monastery, Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), 

















C hrist” s Medical Corps Needs Recruits 


Te ALEXIAN BROTHERS serve as a medical unit in Christ's Army of Religious. 
Detailed to conduct hospitals for men and boys, the Brothers, through silent example 
Ss. 


and active charity, give spiritual aid to 


Young men of courage will find the fulfilment of their vocational ideal in the life of an 


r to 


par 
ticipate in this great work of mercy are ALEXIAN 
an urged to communicate with 


Alexian Brother. Recruits ea 


108 James Bivd. 


BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
Signal Mountain, Tenn 











and are willing to work as 


Jesuit Brothers 


Men over 18, who do not wish: to become priests but feel called to Religious life 


members of 
a to Father John A. aiaghan; S.J., 501 East Fordham Road, New York 58, 
N, Please give age, education, and reason for requesting information. Jesuit 
Brethaes do not study or teach. = help in Bras manga concerns in the colleges 


eee 


of the Society of Jesus, are invited to 

















BECOME A SALVATORIAN LAY BROTHER 
No Studies, No Tuition Required 
Join our active and contemplative Society if 

to consecrate yourself te God as a Lay Brother, 

your life to prayer and work im the peace and 
monastery. 

If you know a trade, place it in the 
vou are not skilled in a trade, we shall 


i 
" 


Hi 
E 
i 
i 
i 
[fH He 
ft 


to the address below saying you want to 
and tefl us something about yeurself, indicating age, 


education ete. 


VERY REV, FATHER 


} 








PROVINCIAL 
Society of the Divine Sevier = == St. Nazianz, Wis. : 











The Bospitaller Brothers 
ma St. ob of God 


founded by .* John of 
ain Spain in iat hae have, during all these 


years 
without interruption, ‘administered to the sick and 
a yp ye tJ 2° 


an oppertunity for Ry? Americans de- 


i 


of consecrating themsely hty God in 


the Religious Lif to be of very vabual service to 
the Church and se because this Order 
embraces every form i Gatholic Action. par- 
ticulars may be 





py be he Su 
Nevitiate of 


t. John of God, 
Boulevard, Telep 
In the East: Hammond Hall, Gloucester, 


ie 
i 
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Displaced Persons 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Before coming into the Army some three 
and a half years ago, I. often read your 
magazine, so it was not new to me. I was 
particularly interested in the articles on 
Poland and Russia. The Army has tried 
through its Information and Education pro- 
gram to propagandize us into thinking what 
a happy family the Big Three is, but my 
own common sense and talks with displaced 
persons—Poles and White Russians—have 
caused me to think otherwise. While these 
D.P.’s have been subject to all the horrors 
of concentration camps for a number of 
years, it is even more amazing that they 
almost refuse to return to their respective 
homes as they fear the “Bolsheviks” even 
more. As a nation, we should hang our 
heads in shame for sacrificing Poland in an 
effort to appease Communist Russia. 

Carry on your good work with THE Sin 
in the hope that many others will see the 
light of the menace that is threatening our 
dear country. t 

Tuomas C,. Durry. 

c/o Postmaster, N. Y. 


We Take a Bow 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I am writing to tell you how much we 
like your magazine THE SicN. We like espe 
cially your editorials characterized as they 
are by clarity of thought, force, and a re- 
fusal to compromise when principle is 
at stake. I like your battle for Poland and 
the small nations which have been out- 
raged by what has been euphemistically 
called our “Foreign Policy.” I hope that 
your circulation increases and that the good 
you are doing becomes diffused throughout 
the land. 

James L, Frrzpatrick, S.J. 

Creighton University 

Omaha, Nebraska 


Harry Sylvester’s Story 


EpiTors oF THE SIGN: 

The first time I read Harry Sylvester's 
story, “Nothing Ever Bothers Them,” it left 
me completely disconcerted and somewhat 
depressed. The sheer horror of that unfor- 
gettable ending came so unexpectedly that 
I was brutally jolted out of my placid ex- 
pectation of the usual, roseate, happy-ending 
sequence. But, fortunately, I re-read the 
story on the following day and concluded , 
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. Pictures of G. I. Joe with all his weaknesses 








that it is really a masterful piece of work. It 
js more than clear to me how that you don’t 
have to write a heavy editorial or a learned 
diatribe to land a devastating blow against 
the tragic shallowness and pathetic empti- 
ness of that bourgeois life lived by people 
like the Vinsons. And as an argument 

inst divorce, I suspect that “Nothing Ever 
Bothers Them” will stick in my memory 
Jong after I’ve forgotten the arguments I 
learned in college. 

But I think it is only fair to tell you that 
not all the girls in our bridge club look 
upon the story as I do. Even after I volun- 
teered my conversion experience, they were 
unimpressed, and some of them still heartily 
dislike it because it disappointed their ex- 
pectation of pleasant entertainment. How- 
ever, we all agree that in general THE SIGN 
is our favorite monthly, JANE Moore 

Boston, Mass, 


Helicopters 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Shortly after reading the helicopter article 
in THE SIGN [Not as Crazy as You Think,” 
by Lieut. (jg) S. Constantino, Dec. 1945], I 
came across a cartoon in the New York 
Journal-American showing two old ladies 
having afternoon tea. And one says to the 
other: “You mean you're not even thinking 
of getting a helicopter?” Surprise is all over 
her face. I think she must be Constantino’s 
Aunt Hattie and that Artist Rea must have 
read his article. M. J. BowMAN 

New York City 


The Germans 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I notice in your December issue that 
there are three articles and two editorials 
which, while not stating the principle in so 
many words, are based on the supposition 
that there are decent, Christian, God-fear- 
ing Germans. I haven't a drop of German 
blood in my veins, so I am not writing from 
any motive of racial self-consciousness, but 
I want to congratulate you on your truly 
Christian editorial policy. There is a very 
strong tendency in this country at present, 
especially in leftist circles, to condemn Nazi 
racial theories in words and to adopt them 
in practice—at least as far as the Germans 
are concerned. It is good to see that you are 
upholding the Christian viewpoint in this 
matter as in others. J. F. BRENNAN 

Washington, D. C. 


“November Soldiers” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I have seldom in my life read so beauti- 
ful and touching an article as “November 
Soldiers,” by Chaplain Fabian Flynn, C.P., 
in your December issue. Numerous books 
and articles in magazines have given us pen 


and vices, his penchant for pin-ups and 
fraternization, but Chaplain Flynn has got- 
ten beneath the surface and reveals the soul 
of the true Christian soldier. This is no 
small contribution to our war literature. It 
should be a consolation to us Catholics to 
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The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Reguler of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and opportunities to 
boys over fourteen years of age, who 
wish to study for the Priesthood. For in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 
T.0.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 


devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Yo men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, y - ye -— ~ 
their life to God in this 
vited to correspond with 


Rev. Brother 


St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 





























VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Religious Life are 
invited to write for reste y booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published by The Sisters of 
the Love of Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary’s Priory, 
270 Government St., Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
ore welcome. There is no age limit. 














The Religious Hospitalers 


of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 


Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies i 


terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 


the care of the sick, address, Rev. Moth 


er 


Superior, 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 


Illinois. 











Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions ‘in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, I!linois 











St. Clare Convent 


THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the inspiration of the gentile Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 
Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 





The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


or to The 
Evergreen Park, Illinois. 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted: For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
Little Company of Mary Hospital, 








poor 


Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 








WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


—to enter a congregation young in the Church, whose 
apostolic work lends itself to the varied talents and 
tastes of the modern girl who would realize in her own 
life the Christ-life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to become a nurse? to cate- 
chize? to work in the home or foreign missions? or 
like Mary of Nazareth devote yourself to domestic duties? 
Write to Mother M. Ottilia, Sor. D.S., St. bes Ag 

6 West Center Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
receives postulants into the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Divine Savior. 











HAVE YOU A DARING 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT 6 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 
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FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, : 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


of Christ's poor are earn- 





THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service afflicted 

estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 

at ROSARY HILL HOME, WTH Z 











MISSIONARY SISTERS 
of the 


MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 


Candidates interested in devot 
teaching, nursing, or care of the 


their lives 


to 


estitute for the 


glory of the Sacred Heart rte 80 the home or foreign 


missions are invited ay 
Mother Super 


Bernharts P.O. 


Michwel's Convent 


Reading, Pa. 








BE A CATECHIST SISTER 
OF ST. JOHN BOSCO 


time devoted 


yang 
Catechist Sisters of St. 


ROMA, STARR COUNTY, TEXAS 


on foxes gg ae a with oe gee y Sate 


sade, visiting and works of 
tate age. Address: Sister Directress, 
John Bosco. 

















SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendiess may write to 


° —- ee tog 


REV. 
143 W. 14th Str New York 11, N. Y. 








Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu 
tion with attractive grounds for convales 
cents and others in need of rest and moun 
tain air. Mental 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 





ST. FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,2o°3."s, 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 


» drug, and contagious 














know that the Faith has been so strong a 


WHISPERINGS TO GOD 


By Stephen Sweeney, C.P. 
A book designed to stimulate thought on the — and destiny 


of those who follow Christ. Under 256 topical 


author has arranged a series of solidly 
ing with everyday aspects of the Christian life. 141 pages. $1.50. 


Order from 


eadings the 
packed paragraphs deal- 























Dear Members, 


1946! It's right on time, 
as every New Year always 
is. 

So what? So this! First 
thing you know, 1947. will 
be coming along, right on 
schedule. And another Old 
Year will be looking back 
over its shoulder as if to 


say: So long, folks! Till 
the end of time! 
It happens every year. And 


we look around in a daze 
and begin to put a new 
number on the top of our 
letters. 

All of which may seem like 
a lot of nonsense. And it 
is—unless you get the 
point.. The point is 
"Time's a-wastin' for us!" 
Missionaries are on the 
march—China-bound. Three 
Sisters and three priests 
sailed for our Missions in 
the last couple of months. 
Three more priests will 
leave this month. War's 
end gave them the green 
light. More and more. will 
leave as the year goes on. 
1946 will be a busy year 
for all of us. 

Are you with them? 
don't say "Maybe," say 
"Yes!" You were wonder- 
fully generous during the 
past year. My heartfelt 
thanks, and "God bless 
you!" 


Please 


Sincerely, 


Gi, Conmapeningh (227? 


Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- 


| 

; mas bank and enroll me in your 
! Christmas Club for Christ. i 
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motivating and uplifting power in the lives 
of our boys who have fought and died in 
the war. I hope you will publish further 
articles in the same vein from this thorough- 
ly competent writer-chaplain. 

New York City Jos. COLEMAN 


Replacement 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

The highly indignant tone of the lead-off 
letter in your November “Letters” strikes 
me as something less than sincere. In other 
words, for which I hope I may be pardoned, 
it sounds a bit phony. 

I doubt the genuineness of feeling and 
sincerity of purpose of a subscriber to a 
magazine such as THE SIGN who is so peeved 


‘that he cancels his subscription because 


(1) of your “shameful article on Franco the 
Butcher” and (2) because you are allegedly 
holding back information from your readers 
about Russia, “our greatest ally.” Your mag- 
azine must stop coming~into “my house” 
says this offended subseriber, because it en- 
dangers the education of his children. 
Were it not for the fact that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that a fellow traveler 
could ever be in the position of being able 
to say to a reputable Catholic periodical, 
“cancel my subscription” (and more is the 
pity!) one might very reasonably suspect 
that this business of cancellation is some 
new side-current from the transmission belt 
of the Moscow high-pressure system. 
Feeling as I do that this wholly spurious 
attack on THE SIGN is motivated by ulterior 
reasons, I avail myself of the opportunity 
of becoming a subscriber in place of this 
one who is going out in such a huff. I, too, 
am just as much concerned about the edu- 
cation of my children as he and regret only 
that not until now have I realized that your 
publication might be a worthy help. 
WILLIAM J. MAGEE 
New York City 


Christmas Features 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

My introduction to THE SIGN coincided 
with the arrival of your December issuc. 
The beautiful Murillo madonna on your 
cover stimulated my curiosity, and before I 
realized it, I was caught up in the absorbing 
pages of the magazine. The Christmas fea- 
tures appealed to me most, 
Leopold Kohr’s nicely written “The Story 
of a Song.” 

Incidentally, yesterday when I took the 
Legion of Decency oath, I really had a clear 
idea of what it meant, thanks to the Sign 
Post: Your answer to that question was not 
only informative but timed most oppor- 
tunely. 

From now on all my, friends are going to 
know that they have a very articulate boost- 
er in their midst; at the risk of making a 
pest of myself, I’m going to sing the praises 
of THE SIGN. . Mary Grapy 

Bronx, N. Y. 


Marian Library 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

Readers of Tur ‘SIGN ever ready to par- 
ticipate in Catholic Action will certainly be 
interested to know that the Marist Fathers 


especially- 


THE ‘f SIGN 
(the Society of Mary) have founded an Jp. 
ternational Marjan Library at the Univer. 
sity of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. Unfortunately, 
this magnificent and long overdue Project 
has not received the widespread attention 
which it deserves. 

The principal purpose of the Marian Li. 
brary is to assemble copies of all books, 
pamphlets, and other literature in all Jap. 
guages, written about the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. It will probably become the greatest 
center of Marian research in the world and 
eventually may well become ‘the Mecca for 
scholars from all nations. 

The Marian Library published an initial 
Booklist of some 2600 titles last April, and 
a Supplement containing some 1500 more 
titles is now in process of preparation, A 
Union Catalogue containing the titles of all 
the Marian books in public, institutional, 
and private libraries is one of the objectives 
of the Marian Library. Zealous Catholics 
familiar with library indexing procedures 
can assist this great work in honor of the 
Immaculate Mother of God by checking the 
Marian books in their public or institutional 
libraries and forwarding the lists contain- 
ing the data to the Marian Library. Such 
lists should contain: the name or title of 
the book, the name of the author, the place 
and date of publication, the name of the 
publisher, and the number of pages. A copy 
of the Booklist of the Marian Library (ob- 
tainable at fifty cents per copy) serves as 
the best guide to such checking. 

Joun J. Grirrin 

Somerville, Mass. 


Servicemen and Civilians 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

In reading a recent issue of THE Sicn, 
the Chaplain’s criticism of one of your 
reviewers urged me to write these few 
words. 

There is a growing conflict, or friction, 
if you wish, between members of the Armed 
Forces and the civilians in these United 
States. The former, at present a minority, 
remarks—and how many times I have heard 
it, “You don’t know what it is all about. T 
was over there... .” True, and such unique 
experience makes him justified in saying so; 
but the belief that a civilian cannot under- 
stand the psychology of the fighting man 
is just so much nonsense. Perhaps the civil- 
ian’s knowledge of the fighting man is 
greater because he views him as a co-civilian. 

I am sure/ Fr. Augustine P. McCarthy, 
C.P., had no intent to apply the term 
“savage” to the majority of fighting men. 
War is evil and has left and will yet leave 
many a scar on human hearts and minds. 
Let nét our heartaches’ make us proud and 
always feeling we are “in the know.” 

L. K. Azzara 
Queens Village, L. I., N. Y. 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions 

herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern: 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 





the name and address of writers. 
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il, and 
more 
ion. A 
of all 
tional, . , , 
ectives OMEONE has well said that it is a poor Will which does 
tholics si 
=dures not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 
of the 
. rs Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is 
lona 
7 fitting that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for 
ui 
pn one or more of those institutions which are promoting His 
f the Kingdom upon earth. 
- Copy 
(ob- 
es as Long after you have departed from this world your 
; } 
FIN charity and generosity will be making possible magnilicent 
achievements for His Cause. Your name will be held in 
o 
prayertul memory by the zealous and needy missionaries 
SIGN, ; 
your whom you have helped. 
few 
Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- 
ion, . 
med bered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you 
ited 
rity, possess. 
eard 
LT ' , 
que May we, for His honor and glory and for the support 
Jar of those who are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this 
a definite provision be embodied in your last W ill: 
| is 
~ | hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
y> 
a a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
= State of New Jersey, the sum of...........-- (s ) 
ind Dollars, and | further direct that any and all taxes that 
, may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the 
Ps residue of my estate. 
] 
] 








FORLORN BOY 


A short short story 
Complete on this page 
(Reading time 40 sec.) 


> Topsy, Forlorn Boy never 
1s born. At least, he doesn’t 
ember having a mother and 

r. He just growed. 


didn’t have a name, either. 
people just named him after 
sad look. It didn’t matter 
Forlorn Boy because he 

ely knew the difference 
ween being happy and be- 
sad. 


stly, amongst the things 
‘orlorn Boy didn’t have was a 
me. With thousands of other 
tle Topsies like himself, he 
; swept along by the tide of 


one day Forlorn Boy 
d a.home. He knew glad- 
for the first time. Like 
sic, his rags were turned in- 
ean, warm clothes. There 
no more scrounging in 
age pails for a daily mor- 
A totally new life was his, 
to the undreamed of, al- 
parental care of the Cath- 
Missions. 


f all, he learned how to 
hank God!” and to mean 


) 
Tk 
I 


discovered that there 
was a God, and that God 


and loved even Forlorn 


THE END 














This is not a fairy tale. It happens almost daily in “Boys 
Town” in China. Here, in a small city in the Province of 
Hunan, the Passionist Missionaries offer a home for the 
innocent and most pitiful victims of war. 


To carry on this wonderful work for Christ, we need your 
help. For further insight into the activities of Our Lady’s 
Orphanage read “For Those Mountains,” on page Sl. 
Father Harold Travers, C.P., the Director of Boys’ Town 
in China, has just returned to his Missions. 


Please send your offering to: 


The Passionist Missionaries 
The Sign, Union City, N. J. 

















